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Switzerland  takes  place  of  honor 
in  1.  Bamberger's  "Universal 
Christmas"  this  year.  The  entire 
first  floor  of  the  Newark,  N.J. 
store  has  been  transformed  into 


an  old  world  market  place,  with 


reproductions  of  Swiss  chalets 
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•  The  NRMA  in  1959 

Association’s  Annual  Report 
to  the  Membership 

By  J.  Gordon  Dakins 


•  Report  to  Management 
on  the  Book  Department 


\ 


May  your  CHRISTMAS  be  heartwarming 


and  satisfying;  your  NEW  YEAR  abund 


ant  with  health,  prosperity  and  happiness 


This  is  our  wish  from  the  entire  staff, 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


Now  the  retailer  can  drop  it  like  it  was  radioactive. 
Or,  he  can  start  to  knock  it  and  switch  his  customers 
to  a  poor  substitute. 

This  is  hanky  panky  the  bedding  business  can  do 
without.  Every  retailer  is  entitled  to  protection  from 
vultures;  every  customer,  protection  from  bunk; 
every  manufacturer,  protection  for  his  reputation. 

That’s  why  Simmons  is  for  Fair  Trade— why  no 
one  can  buy  a  Beaut3a‘est®or  Back  Care*  under  $79.50. 

And  no  matter  how  good  it  looks  at  first,  r~ 
the  practice  of  price  juggling  has  its  price.  Too  J 
often  it’s  the  juggler’s  own  jugular.  * 

Pat.  Pending  O  1959  by  Simmons  Co.,  Mdse.  Mart,  Chicago,  lU. 


Emerson  once  wrote,  “for  everything  you 
gain,  you  lose  something.”  The  old  boy  might  well 
have  been  referring  to  price  cutting. 

Let’s  face  it,  the  price  shaver  isn’t  acting  out  of 
charity.  He’s  after  traffic.  And  temporarily  he  gets 
it.  But  only  temporarily! 

Soon  his  customers  give  him  the  word :  “Across  the 
street  I  can  buy  it  for  less.”  Boom !  The  price  war  is  on ! 

And  how  do  you  fight?  With  another  price  cut,  of 
course!  Stay  higher  than  competition  and  you’re  dead. 

Cut  more  and  you’re  dead,  too.  Because  the  price 
is  now  so  low  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to  stock  the  item. 
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Our  sales  audit  system  hinges  on  Burroughs 
Accounting  Machine  advantages,” 

says  0.  H.  Putman,  Jr.,  Controller,  Blach’s,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


“We  set  out  to  get  an  economical 
sales  audit  system  to  handle  our 
”  57  department  store  classihca- 

HL  tions— and  got  it,  with  Burroughs 

cash  registers  and  a  Burroughs 
Sensimatic  accounting  machine,” 
says  0.  H.  Putman,  Jr.,  Con- 
troller,  Blach’s,  Birmingham, 

“Our  choice  of  the  cash  registers 
was  made,”  continues  Mr. 
Putman,  “after  considerable  research  into  the  machines’ 
features:  operating  speed,  small  size  and  easy  movability, 
minimum  operator  training,  ‘flash’  sales  readings  and,  of 
course,  small  investment  and  low  maintenance.  Our 
sales  audit  system  hinges  on  these  advantages  plus  the 

SEE  US  AT  THE  NRMA  CONVENTION  BOOTHS  12  AND  13 


speed  and  flexibility  of  our  Burroughs  Sensimatic  account¬ 
ing  machine. 

“With  the  Sensimatic  at  work,  we  now  get  complete  sales 
audit  distribution  with  one  handling  of  sales  tickets. 
Ticket  accuracy  is  proved  immediately  with  no  time-con¬ 
suming  rechecking.  With  only  two-thirds  of  our  previous 
sales  audit  personnel,  we  get  the  work  out  much  faster. 
The  Sensimatic  accumulates  each  salesperson’s  sales  daily 
and  our  commission  statements  are  posted  automatically, 
thus  eliminating  month-end  pile  up.” 

When  you  decide  it’s  time  to  save  by  investing  in  new 
machines,  be  sure  to  see  Burroughs  advantages  firsthand. 
Just  call  our  nearby  branch  office  for  a  demonstration  by 
a  systems  counselor  or  write  to  Burroughs  Corporation, 
Burroughs  Division,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

,  Burroughs  and  Sensimatic— TM’s 


Burrou^lis  CorpoFation 

“NEW  DIMENSIONS  /  in  electronics  and  data  processing  systems” 
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“Escalators  are  ‘Inclined  Sales  Aisle: 
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WHAT  ABOUT  SERVICE? 

Only  OTIS  can  offer  ''minutes 
away"  maintenance  and  en¬ 
gineering  service  wherever 
you  are  — through  ')ffices  in 
?97  ■- ities  across  the  United 


FEDERAL  DEPARTMENT  STORES 

Seven  Grand  Shopping  Center,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Architects;  King  and  lewis,  Inc.  Consulting  Architects:  Charles  N.  Agree,  Inc. 


FEDERAL  DEPARTMENT  STORES 

Shoregate  Shopping  Center,  WILLOWICK,  OHIO 

Architects;  Weinberg  and  Teare  Consulting  Architects.-  Charles  N.  Agree,  Inc. 


‘v; 


f  •:  w 


t  must  be  kept  running— uninterruptedlyj” 


"We  didn’t  have  to  be  sold  on  the  sales  advantages  of  escalators,"  says 
Charles  N.  Agree,  architect  for  Davidson  Bros.  Inc.,  operators  of  the  FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENT  STORES.  "We've  watched  them  extend  street-level  accessibility 
to  all  floors  and  sales  areas  and  increase  store-wide  sales. 

"And  we’ve  watched  them  act  as  'inclined  sales  aisles’  by  keeping  shoppers  constantly 
exposed  to  merchandise  as  they  ride  effortlessly  between  floors. 

"All  of  these  features  are  mighty  important  at  FEDERAL  where  high  volume  sales  at 
popular  prices  depend  upon  the  maximum  exposure  of  merchandise  to  capture  both 
shopping  and  impulse  buyers. 

"Naturally,  our  concern  about  the  escalators  we  bought  centered  on  their  ability 
to  provide  uninterrupted  service— because  escalators  are  ‘inclined  sales  aisles'  only 
when  they  are  running. 


"Too,  no  matter  how  faultlessly  any  equipment  is  designed  and  constructed,  it  still 
requires  ‘engineered’  maintenance  to  hold  downtime  to  a  minimum. 

"So  what  about  service?  OTIS  has  service  offices  with  tools,  parts  and  supplies  just 
minutes  away  from  our  stores.  This  was  an  important  factor  in  our  purchase 
of  OTIS  ESCALATORS." 


•sealalor 
m  «fiit*naine* 

AVAILABLE  IN  297  CITIES 
ACROSS  THE  U.S.  AND  CANADA 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY  •  260  ELEVENTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y. 
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Are  You 
Being  Cheated 

BY 

HIDDEN  COSTS? 

Doing  things  the  same  way  that  "You  have 
always  done  it"  can  be  costly  .  .  .  particularly 
when  there  are  proven  shortcuts  and  systems  that 
others  use  successfully.  It  will  pay  you  profit 
dividends  to  put  these  newest  methods  to  work 
for  you. 

The  1959  issue  of 

EXPENSE  SAVING  IDEAS 

offers  cost  cutting  ideas  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  in  increased  profits.  ORDER  YOUR  COPY 
TODAY! 

Member  price:  $3.75;  Non-members:  $7.50 


Controllers'  Congress,  NRAAA  Please  Print 

100  West  31st  Street 
New  York  1,  New  York 

Please  enter  my  order  for  .  copies  of  EXPENSE  SAVING  IDEAS. 

NAME  . 

COMPANY  . 

ADDRESS  . 

Make  checks  payable  to  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 

Add  3%  sales  tax  on  New  York  City  deliveries. 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


Loans  from  Insuranco  Componiot 

1  have  just  read  the  excellent  article  in 
the  ()ctf)ber  issue  of  Stores  by  H.  R. 
.-\mpolsk  titled  "Financing  Store  Improve- 
inents.”  1  would  like  to  comment  on  two 
of  what  .Mr.  .\mpolsk  calls  the  10  most 
fretjuently  traveled  avenues  used  Ity  re¬ 
tailers  in  their  .search  for  capital. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Mr.  .Ampolsk’t 
comment  on  the  availability  of  capital 
from  insurance  companies  is  not  accurate. 

[“Major  department  stores  and  chains 
arc  the  oidy  ones  who  can  avail  themselves 
of  insurance  financing  potential.”] 

Our  company  would  not  be  considered 
a  major  department  store  and  certainly 
not  a  chain  group,  but  we  have  on  three 
separate  occasions  negotiated  moderate, 
size  long-term  loans  with  an  insurance 
company  which  is  among  the  15  largest  in 
the  country,  the  proceeds  of  two  of  the 
loans  being  used  principally  for  new  ac-^ 
c|uisition$  and  the  proceeds  of  the  third: 
one  being  used  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  lixturing  a  suburban  store  together  with 
the  amount  required  for  inventory  and  the 
additional  accounts  receivables.  We  know 
of  many  other  stores  who  could  not  be 
considered  “major  department  stores  or 
chains”  who  have  successfully  negotiated 
similar  loans  with  insurance  companies. 
In  each  of  the  cases  referred  to  above,  in¬ 
cluding  our  own,  I  am  referring  to  so 
called  “open,”  unsecured,  loans  made 
solely  upon  the  credit  of  the  borrower. 

Mr.  .'Xmpolsk  also  states  that  in  many 
cases  insurance  companies  favor  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  property  from  the  borrower 
and  leasing  it  back  to  him.  This  would 
presuppose  that  the  would-be  borrower 
owned  his  own  buildings  and  property,  in 
which  event  he  would  have  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  borrowing  against  a  first  mortgage 
f»n  the  property  if  he  so  desired.  We  have 
also  negotiated  with  large  insurance  com¬ 
panies  this  type  of  mortgage  loan  and  I 
must  say  that  the  insurance  companies 
with  whom  we  have  dealt  have  never  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  favored  the  purchasing  of 
the  property  with  a  subsequent  leaseback. 

I  should  also  like  to  comment  on  Mr. 
Ampolsk’s  reference  to  “borrowing  from 
sources  of  supply.”  This  would  seem  to  me 
the  least  desirable  method  of  financing  for 
it  could  only  have  the  effect  of  obligating 
the  borrower  to  buy  all  of  the  merchandise 
possible  from  the  vendors  from  whom  he 
borrowed  and  deprives  the  retailer  of  his 
traditional  right  to  “shop  the  market”  and 
buy  such  quantities  of  merchandise  as  he 
desires  from  such  sources  as  he  selects. 

—  Jerome  M.  Ney 

President,  Boston  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
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Report  from  Washington 


By  John  Hazen 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRMA 


NRMA's  Services  for  Members.  1960  is  NOT  going  to  be 
like  last  year,  for  it  will  be  an  election  year,  a  year  when 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  campaign  for  public  office. 
We  sometimes  forget  that  this  is  the  year  for  making 
promises,  some  of  which  will  not  be  kept. 

The  retail  industry  will  have  much  at  stake  when  Con¬ 
gress  reconvenes  in  January.  Issues  will  be  many  and  the 
pressures  for  action  heavy,  in  areas  in  which  the  industry 
can  be  damaged.  One  of  NRMA’s  responsibilities  to  you 
of  our  membership  is  to  keep  you  advised. 

George  L.  Plant  and  his  staff  are  alert  for  any  legislative 
acdvity  tending  toward  the  broad  field  of  labor  relations; 
Leonard  Mongeon  stays  abreast  of  problems  in  the  field  of 
transportation;  William  Burston  always  keeps  an  eye  on 
government  activity  having  any  relation  to  merchandising 
in  its  broadest  sense;  A.  L.  Trotta  concerns  himself  with  the 
field  of  consumer  credit;  Sam  Flanel  is  always  informed  in 
the  areas  of  government  statistics  and  their  collection,  form, 
and  use;  Edward  Engle  heads  up  the  Association’s  program 
in  the  field  of  advertising  and  sales  promotion;  and  James 
J.  Bliss  deals  with  taxation  in  all  its  forms.  These  experts 
make  up  the  Association’s  New  York  staff. 

In  Washington,  the  staff  performs  two  major  functions. 
The  first  is  keeping  the  membership  currently  informed  as 
to  legislative  threats  and  recommending  specific  action,  and 
keeping  Congress  advised  as  to  the  views  of  the  AsscKiation. 
The  second  area  of  the  Washington  office  activity  is  to 
serve  the  staff  of  the  New  York  office  and  advise  on  matters 
relating  to  government. 

The  Washington  office  devotes  a  major  portion  of  its 
efforts  to  the  activities  of  Congress  and  of  the  various 
agencies  of  government.  Through  the  media  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  News  Letter,  Stores,  and  direct  communication 
with  the  membership,  we  keep  retailers  throughout  the 


country  currently  advised  of  Washington  happenings,  with 
suggestions  for  individual  action. 

Major  Issues  for  1960.  The  two  major  legislative  issues  in 
VV’ashington  this  next  session  will  be  labor  and  spending. 
Growing  support  for  expansion  of  coverage  to  include  re¬ 
tailing  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  of  concern  to 
retail  leaders  throughout  the  country.  NRMA  has  em¬ 
barked  upon  an  aggressive  campaign  to  enlist  the  support 
of  all  of  the  Association’s  members  through  their  contacting 
their  Congressional  delegations  so  that  the  story  of  retail¬ 
ing’s  opposition  can  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  our 
national  legislators. 

The  President’s  drive  for  a  balanced  budget  is  beginning 
to  gather  momentum.  Budget  Director  Maurice  Stans  in¬ 
dicated  recently  that  federal  spending  in  the  fiscal  year 
starting  on  July  1st  will  be  about  $81  billion.  Budget  ex¬ 
penditures  in  fiscal  1958  were  $71.9  billion.  If  the  $81  bil¬ 
lion  figure  for  fiscal  1960  proves  to  be  correct,  expenditures 
will  be  more  than  double  those  for  fiscal  1950,  when  they 
totaled  $39.6  billion. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  predict  what  may  come  out  of  the 
full-dress  tax  revision  hearings  held  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  late  November  and  early  De¬ 
cember.  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  Committee  sp>oke 
strongly  for  a  broad  revision  of  our  tax  laws,  with  a  closing 
of  many  of  the  present  loopholes.  Attempts  have  been  made 
in  the  past  for  a  broad-scale  revision,  but  none  has  been 
successful.  Several  witnesses  before  the  Mills  Committee 
advocated  a  national  sales  tax  as  a  means  of  expanding  the 
tax  base.  Whether  the  next  budget  can  be  balanced  is  still 
an  open  question.  The  President  plans  to  push  for  another 
increase  in  postal  rates  in  1960.  However,  as  it  is  an  elec¬ 
tion  year,  it  would  seem  unlikely  that  Congress  would  at 
this  time  grant  such  an  increase  in  rates. 

Social  Security  rates  are  to  increase  on  January  1st  to  six 
per  cent  on  the  first  $4,800  of  annual  pay,  with  the  employer 
and  employee  contributing  three  per  cent  each.  Right  on 
the  heels  of  this  increase  come  a  number  of  proposals  for 
boosting  social  security  payments  to  even  higher  levels,  pro¬ 
viding  medical  care  and  other  costly  plans.  With  the  pro¬ 
gram  already  in  the  red,  it  would  seem  that  sharp  increases 
in  rates  are  inevitable  unless  the  parade  of  increased  benefits 
is  brought  to  a  halt. 
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President 

NATHAN  J.  GOLD* 

Gold  &  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Chairman,  Executive  Committee 
♦ALFRED  C.  THOMPSON 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


^SAMUEL  EINSTEIN 
G.  Fox  &  Co. 


RICHARD  C.  BOND 


PETER  J.  STELLING 


John  Wonomoker,  Philo.  J.  P.  Allen  &  Co. 
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‘Denotei  member  of  Executive  Committee. 
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embership 


By  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRMA 


Events  of  the  past  year  will,  in 
many  ways,  shape  the  course  of 
retailing  throughout  the  new  decade 
which  we  are  about  to  enter.  Were  it 
possible  to  review  every  aspect  of  your 
Association  in  1959,  it  would  be  evi¬ 
dent  that  there  is  not  an  area  of  interest 
to  retailing  in  which  NRMA  has  not 
been  effectively  active.  We  cannot,  in 
this  space,  begin  to  cover  the  "routine” 
matters,  such  as  the  specific  attention 
every  division  has  paid  to  individual 
member  problems,  the  periodical  pub¬ 
lications  and  reports  issued,  the  gath¬ 
ering  and  dissemination  of  data  on  all 
phases  of  retailing,  and  the  hundreds 
of  other  everyday  services  rendered  to 
retailers.  But  a  review  of  only  the 
major  activities  of  your  Association 
during  the  year  mirrors  the  significant 
events  of  the  year  with  astonishing 
faithfulness. 


'♦WIlllAM  B.  MeKELVEY 
Th»  G.  M.  McKelvey 


Company 


The  pace  of  change  is  (juickening: 
retailing  must  change  its  pace  to  ’keep 
step.  In  the  coming  decade,  retailing 
as  a  profession  will  be  called  on  for  an 
ever  broader  view  of  its  interests  and 
responsibilities.  Your  Association  has 
traditionally  been  service-minded;  the 
l)ulk  of  its  work  has  been  aimed  at 
helping  members  with  the  internal 
problems  of  increasing  their  effective¬ 
ness  and  improving  their  operations. 

In  this  modern  world  of  mass  com¬ 
munications,  however,  with  attitudes 
shaped  Ijy  forces  often  beyond  our  di¬ 
rect  reach,  it  has  become  necessary  for 
NRMA  to  broaden  its  approach.  This 
year,  under  the  inspired  leadership  of 
President  Gold,  your  Association  be¬ 
gan  a  new  venture— the  job  of  inform¬ 
ing  the  American  public  of  the  im¬ 
mense  contributions  that  retailing  has 
made,  is  making  and  will  continue  to 


make  to  the  well-being  of  our  society. 

The  work  of  building  or  re-building 
public  attitudes  often  seems  vague  and 
usually  is  difficult  to  define.  Put 
simply,  however,  NRMA  is  now  em¬ 
barked  on  a  long-range  program  of  co¬ 
ordinating  the  good  works  of  an  entire 
industry  into  a  compatible  whole,  and 
of  helping  all  retailers  to  tell  this 
amazing  story  of  enterprise  and  service 
in  an  effective  manner. 

rhis  work  moves  slowly,  as  history 
moves  slowly.  But  its  impact  on  the 
.\merican  public  will  help  retailing  in 
every  area  where  public  support  is 
needed— and  there  is  hardly  a  phase  of 
retailing  in  which  the  public’s  support 
is  not  needed. 

The  new  philosophy  governing  your 
.Vssociation’s  operations  has  resulted 
in  a  more  vibrant  and  dynamic  public 
;clations  outlook  in  every  group  and 


DANIEL  W.  CAMPBELL 
Thomas  Kilpatrick  &  Co. 


H.  H.  BENNETT 
Zions  Cooperative 
Mercantile  Institution 


GEORGE  A.  OLDHAM 
Pegues,  Inc. 


‘GEORGE  A.  scon 
Walker  Scott  Company 
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division.  Opportunities  which  might 
formerly  have  eluded  the  industry  are 
today  being  seized  and  interpreted  to 
retailers  and  the  public  with  gratify¬ 
ing  response. 

Unlike  many  high-powered  public 
relations  programs,  NRMA's  effort  is 
not  an  attempt  to  fight  any  specific 
threat.  Rather,  it  is  an  attempt  to  use 
the  proverbial  “ounce  of  prevention.’’ 
Your  help  and  your  support  for  this 
industr\'widc  program,  on  a  selfless, 
do-it-yourself  basis,  will  mean  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  progress  and  retro¬ 
gression  in  the  industry’s  relations 
with  the  nation.  The  success  of  this 


NRMA  undertaking  lies  fully  in  the 
support  it  receives  from  individual  re¬ 
tailers  and  their  local  representatives. 

The  yardstick  by  which  this  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  judged  is  not  how  many 
press  clippings  we  accumulate  nor  how 
much  credit  NRMA  or  individual 
members  may  get,  but  how  much  the 
American  public  learns  about  retail¬ 
ing  and  its  value  to  society. 

As  you  read  this  report  you  will 
notice  many  activities  designed  to 
bring  retailers  into  closer  contact  with 
the  consuming  public— your  custom¬ 
ers.  We  urge  you  to  support  these 
works  in  every  practical  way.  Only 
through  your  support  may  retailing 
finally  enjoy  the  respect  and  recogni¬ 
tion  it  thoroughly  deserves. 


Tributes  to  Youth,  to  Retailing 

A  major  public-interest  project  of 
1960  will  be  the  Golden  Anniversary 
White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth,  to  which  President  bisen- 
hower  will  invite  some  7,000  person* 
interested  in  the  health,  education, 
and  welfare  of  young  people.  Edward 
F.  Engle,  manager  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  of  NRMA,  has  assumed 
the  task  of  coordinator  for  retailing  in 
the  project.  The  public  relations  as 
well  as  the  promotional  aspects  of  tnis 
event  are  far-reaching  and  imfrortant 
to  every  retailer.  We  urge  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  all  retailers  with  their  local 
representatives  to  the  Conference,  and 
offer  to  all  retailers,  members  and  non- 
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'WILLIAM  B.  ANDERSON 

Til*  Andorton-Nawcomb  Co.,  Huntington, 

W.  Vo. 

CLARENCE  A.  BARTLETT 

A.  G.  Pollard  Co.,  Lowell,  Mott. 

FR 

ROBERT  K.  HERBST  JOHN  J.  McGRATH 

Herbst  Department  Store,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  New  York 

DAVID  S.  BLUTHENTHAL 

Th*  M.  M.  Cohn  Co.,  LittI*  Rock,  Ark. 

F.  WEB  HILL 

The  Web  Hill  Company,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

'MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR  I 

Harvard  University,  Boston,  Most.  1^ 

A.  H.  BURCHFIELD 

Joseph  Hern*  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Po. 

*A.  W.  HUGHES 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SAM  P.  McRAE  P 

S.  P.  McRae  Company,  Inc.,  Jackson,  Mb  ^ 

WILLIAM  H.  BURKE 

Th*  C.  C.  Anderson  Co.,  Boise,  Idaho 

ALBERT  D.  HUTZLER,  JR. 

Hutxler  Bros.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JOHN  P.  MURPHY 

The  Higbee  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio  ^ 

PHIL  N.  COHAN 

Brounstein's,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  D*l. 

ARTHUR  E.  JONES 

The  Liberty  House,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

'BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 

Nomm  Loeter't,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ^ 

J.  DOUGLAS  COUISTER 

Kisri*r-Collist*r,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

'SOL  KANN 

S.  Kann  Sons  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHARLES  F.  NAUMANN 

Lansburgh's,  Washington,  D.  C.  ^ 

ALFRED  E.  DARBY 

The  Outlet  Co.,  Providence,  R.  1. 

ERICH  KASTNER 

Kostner  A  Ohier,  Groz,  Austrio 

NELSON  K.  NEIMAN 

Wolf  A  Dettouer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  j 

'GEORGE  D.  DAYTON  II 

The  Dayton  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

HERBERT  L.  KILLIAN 

The  Killion  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

J.  E.  NELSON 

J.  J.  Newberry  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ^ 

'GEORGE  W.  DOWDY 

Belk  Brothers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

GEORGE  H.  KIMBALL 

George  H.  Kimball,  Inc.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

MYRON  D.  NEUSTETER 

The  Neusteter  Company,  Denver,  Cole. 

RAYMOND  DUPUIS,  Q.C. 

Dupuis  Freres,  Umitee,  Montreal,  Canada 

MARTIN  B.  KOHN 

Hochschild  Kohn  A  Co.,  Boltimore,  Md. 

JEROME  M.  NEY 

Boston  Store  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  * 

GERALD  W.  FRANK 

Meier  A  Frank  Co.,  Inc.,  Salem,  Ore. 

CHARLES  H.  KOOS 

Koos  Bros.,  Rohway,  N.  J. 

F.  S.  PORTER,  JR. 

Porters,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

HUGH  FRASER 

House  of  Fraser  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  ScoHond 

JOHN  S.  LEONARD 

D.  W.  Adams  Company,  Augusta,  Maine 

WILLIAM  F.  RANDOLPH 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mick 

JOEL  GOLDBLATT 

Goldblatt  Bros.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

CARL  LIVINGSTON 

Livingston  Bros.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Colif. 

'RICHARD  H.  RICH 

Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

JACK  L.  GOLDSMITH 

The  J.  Goldsmith  A  Sons  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

BARNEY  MAGRAM 

The  Fashion  Shop,  Burlington,  Vt. 

'MAX  ROBB 

City  Stores  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  S.  GORDON 

Gordon's,  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

LAURENCE  E.  MALLINCKRODT 

Scruggs-Vandervoort-Borney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis 

R.  J.  RONZONE 

Ronzone't  of  Las  Vegas,  Inc.,  Las  Vegei,  h 

PAUL  A.  GUTHRIE 

Ivey-Keith  Company,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

R.  B.  MALSIN 

Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  X.  SALZBERGER 

Sanger  Brothers,  Dallas,  Tex. 

LEON  L.  HALVERSEN 

Keith  O'Brien,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

WADE  G.  McCARGO 

McCorgo-Boldwin  Co.,  Richmond,  Vo. 

HERBERT  SCHACHTSCHNEIDER 

Ed.  Schuster  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wit 

'Denotes  member  of  Executive  Committee. 
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membtis  alike,  NRMA’s  services  in 
this  vital  project. 

The  retailer’s  contribution  to  the 
American  way  of  life  will  be  heralded 
in  a  traveling  exhibit  beginning  next 
vcar,  which  will  cover  some  200  cities 
over  five  years,  and  be  seen  by  an  esti¬ 
mated  five  million  people.  The  ex¬ 
hibit.  called  “Main  Street,  U.  S.  A.,’’  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  Henry  Ford 
Museum.  Your  Association  will  lend 
its  full  support  to  this  project,  which 
will  bring  the  message  of  retailing’s 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  so  many  people. 

Vital  Service  to  the  Nation 

Retailers  are  always  to  be  found  in 


year,  for  example,  has  seen  a  great  deal 
of  activity  springing  up  in  downtown 
redevelopment,  particidarly  in  respect 
to  shopping  malls.  Your  Association’s 
Downtown  Development  Committee 
has  kept  members  abreast  of  these  de¬ 
velopments  through  its  clinics,  held  in 
Kansas  City  and  Detroit,  which  were 
attended  by  retailers,  civic  planners, 
and  municipal  officials  from  all  over 
the  country.  The  proceedings  of  these 
clinics,  published  in  separate  booklets, 
constitute  authoritative  summaries  of 
current  activity  in  downtown  develop¬ 
ment. 

Your  AsscKiation’s  Committee  on 
Careers  in  Retailing  received  two  na¬ 
tional  awards  this  year  for  its  outstand- 


of  the  United  States  and  the  Student 
Marketing  Institute  both  recognized 
the  significant  contribution  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  its  program  have  made  to 
retailing,  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
youth  of  the  nation. 

.Another  highlight  of  the  Careers 
program  during  the  year  was  the  five- 
(  ity  tour  made  by  George  A.  Scott, 
chairman  of  the  Committee,  and 
^Stephen  K.  Small,  NRMA  public  re¬ 
lations  director  and  secretary  to  the 
('ommittee,  to  stir  up  widespread  sup¬ 
port  of  the  second  annual  National 
Careers  in  Retailing  Week,  October 
11th  to  17th,  1959.  They  visited  Salt 
Lake  Caty,  New  Orleans,  Atlanta, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Hartford,  where  they 


»he  vanguard  of  progress.  The  past  ing  work.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  talked  with  hundreds  of  retailers  and 


Award* 

A.  W.  HUGHES 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Careers  in  Retailing 
GEORGE  A.  scon 

Walker-Scott  Company,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws 
WADE  G.  McCARGO 

McCorgo-Boldwin  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Convention  and  Banquet 
GORDON  K.  GREENFIELD 

City  Specialty  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York 

Downtown  Development 
E.  WILLARD  DENNIS 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Economy  in  Government 

LAURENCE  E.  MALLINCKRODT 

Scruggs-Vondervoort-Barney  Inc.,  St.  Louis 

Employee  Relotions 
FRED  C.  FISCHER 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York 

NRMA's  50th  Anniversary 
GEORGE  W.  DOWDY 

Belk  Brothers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


GEORGE  L.  STEARNS 

L.  L.  Stearns  &  Sons,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Foreign  Trade 

JACK  L.  GOLDSMITH 

Goldsmith's,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Government  Affoirs 
DAVID  A.  FALK 

O.  Falk's  Department  Store,  Tampa,  Flo. 


Insurance  Trust 
HARRIS  COHEN 

Martin's,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Advisory  to  International  Division 
BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 

Namm-Loeser's,  Inc.,  Now  York 

Membership 

JAMES  A.  EGGER 

Egger's  Department  Store,  Columbus,  Miss. 

Nominations 

RICHARD  H.  RICH 

Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Resalutions 

•  LINCOLN  H.  GRIES 

The  M.  O'Neil  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

Social  Security 

WALDEN  P.  HOBBS 

Consolidated  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Taxation 

BENJAMIN  M.  PARKER 
Parker  &  Parker,  Atlanta 

Technical 

EPHRAIM  FREEDMAN 

Macy's  Bureau  of  Standards,  New  York 

Transportation 
J.  S.  McDOUGAL 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vendor  Relations 
JEROME  M.  NEY 

Boston  Stare  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
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educators  in  order  to  intensify  pro¬ 
grams  to  attract  able  young  people  to 
retailing  careers. 

The  past  year  also  found  retailing 
in  the  forefront  of  the  war  against  in¬ 
flation,  when  President  Gold  called  on 
retailers  to  mount  a  campaign  empha¬ 
sizing  to  their  customers  and  their  leg¬ 
islators  the  desperate  need  to  halt  the 
mushrooming  cost  of  living. 

Broad  Service  to  Retailing 

Among  the  invaluable  services  per¬ 
formed  by  your  Association,  there  are 
many  which  cut  across  all  groups  and 
divisions  and  affect  every  phase  of 
our  industry.  Legislative  activities,  for 
instance,  are  directed  from  NRMA’s 
Washington  office.  Through  them,  we 
alert  members  on  legislative  matters 
of  interest,  using  various  forms  of 
membership  contact,  including  the 
Washington  News  Letter,  the  Special 
Bulletin,  and  Stores.  As  a  result  of  an 
alert  membership,  your  Association 
has  a  strong  voice  in  Washington. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Committee  of 
NRMA.  also  functioning  through  the 
Washington  office,  has  been  active  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  in  alerting  members  to 
legislation  affecting  imports,  and  in 
presenting  the  Association’s  views  to 
various  agencies  concerned.  Proposed 
duty  increases  on  wool,  cotton,  and 
mink  pelts  received  a  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention.  Your  Association  does  not  ad¬ 
vocate  free  trade  and  the  complete 
elimination  of  tariffs,  but  we  do  op¬ 
pose  the  artificial  barriers  that  impose 
the  hardship  of  radically  fluctuating 
prices  on  retailers. 

NRMA  was  also  responsible  for  call¬ 
ing  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the 
unfair  burden  quick  passage  of  a  bill 
on  labeling  of  re-packaged  bulk  im¬ 
ports  would  place  on  retailers.  The 
bill  was  consequently  delayed  until  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  when  hear¬ 
ings  can  be  held  to  rectify  the  bill. 

In  tax  matters,  your  Association, 
with  others,  was  partially  successful  in 
efforts  to  eliminate  the  10  per  cent  tax 
on  passenger  transportation.  Effec¬ 
tive  July  1st,  1960,  the  tax  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  five  per  cent.  The  Traffic 
Group  and  the  Taxation  Committee, 
which  have  done  much  of  the  work  in 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


Gold  Medal  Award 


HAROLD  H.  BENNETT 

President,  Zion's  Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution, 

Salt  Lake  City 

nETAILING'S  highest  award  for  distinguished  service  to  its  craft  goes  this 
year  to  a  man  whose  career  epitomizes  service— service  to  the  customers 
of  Zion's  Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution  since  1926,  and  service  to  his  fellow 
retailers  through  a  multitude  of  assignments  in  the  NRMA. 

He  started  with  ZCMI  in  1926  as  an  accountant  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
division,  in  1927  was  transferred  to  the  store's  general  accounting  office,  rose 
through  the  ranks  as  office  manager,  controller,  secretary,  treasurer,  executive 
committee  member  and  assistant  general  manager  to  become  executive  vice 
president  in  1946.  In  April,  1958  he  was  elected  president  of  the  company. 

He  is  now  a  vice  president  of  the  NRMA,  a  position  he  also  held  in  six 
previous  years— 1946,  1947,  1951,  1954,  1955,  1956.  He  served  on  the  board 
of  directors  for  six  years— 1945,  1946,  1947,  1949,  1950,  1951.  In  1956  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Association's  executive  committee. 

He  has  continuously  served  on  one  or  more  of  the  Association's  committees, 
which  examine  retailing's  special  problems  and  recommend  actions  to  the 
board  of  directors.  His  most  recent  committee  work  has  included  the  Nomina¬ 
tions  Committee  and  the  Resolutions  Committee  in  1958;  the  Careers  in  Retailing 
Committee  and  the  Public  Relations  Committee  in  1959.  For  these  last  two 
assignments,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an  equally  fitting  representative,  for 
Harold  Bennett  well  symbolizes  professional  success  in  retailing  and  community 
service  through  retailing.  To  mention  a  few  of  his  services  to  the  general  public: 
He  is  founder,  first  president  and  presently  a  director  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Council;  was  a  director  of  the  Salt  Lake  County  Red  Cross;  was  vice  president 
of  Rotary  International,  Salt  Lake  Chapter,  and  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Salt  Lake  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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the  Retell  Craft  .  .  .  NRMA  Awards  will  be  presented - 

at  the  annual  banquet,  January  13th,  I960 

Silver  Plaques 

EPHRAIM  FREEDMAN 

Management  Councillor  and  Director,  Bureau  of  Standards,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

New  York 

"For  his  outstanding  accomplishments  as  chairman 
of  the  NRMA  Technical  Committee" 

Ephraim  Freedman's  chairmanship  of  the  NRMA  Technical  Committee  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  when  the  L  22  standards  for  textiles  were  completed,  is 
but  one  project  in  a  lifetime  of  devotion  to  improved  standards  for  consumer 
goods.  His  tenure  at  Macy's  Bureau  of  Standards  goes  back  to  1927  and 
he  actively  participates  in  15  different  associations  and  societies  which  work 
on  chemical  research,  textile  technology  and  quality  control.  His  specialized 
knowledge  of  textiles  was  particularly  helpful  in  the  preparation  of  NRAAA's 
Special  Bulletin  explaining  the  Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification  Act  which 
becomes  effective  March  3rd,  1960.  NRMA  sold  20,000  copies  of  this  Bulletin. 

KENNETH  P.  MAGES 

Executive  Partner,  Retail  Services,  Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart, 

New  York 

"For  his  many  contributions  as  a  consultant  to  the 
retail  trade" 

No  better  citation  than  the  above  could  be  formulated  to  describe  Kenneth 
Mages'  continuous  service  to  retailers  throughout  the  country,  through  his 
NRMA  activities  as  well  as  through  his  firm  of  management  cansultants,  with 
which  he  has  been  associated  for  11  years,  seven  of  them  as  partner.  He 
was  general  manager  of  the  Controllers'  Congress,  1944-1946.  He  is  currently 
on  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Standardization  Committee,  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Retail  Research  Institute,  and  the  Branch  Store  Accounting 
Committee.  He  helped  write  the  Standard  Expense  Center  Accounting  Manual, 
one  of  retailing's  basic  tools. 

BENJAMIN  M.  PARKER 

Counsel  for  Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta;  Member  of  the  firm  of 
Parker  &  Parker,  Atlanta 

"For  his  outstanding  service  and  leadership  as  chairman 
of  the  NRMA  Taxation  Committee" 

Controllers  and  top  management  everywhere  in  retailing  are  familiar  with 
the  keen  legal  mind  and  tax  expertise  of  Benjamin  Parker,  through  his  frequent 
contributions  to  Retail  Control,  Harvard  Business  Review  and  Taxes  Magazine, 
and  his  many  talks  at  NRAAA  conventions.  He  has  been  chairman  of  the  Tax¬ 
ation  Committee  since  1956,  guiding  policy  and  legislative  action  on  tax  matters 
of  special  concern  to  retailers.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Retailers  Excise  Tax  Subcommittee  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  A 
member  of  the  New  York  and  Georgia  Bars,  he  has  been  special  assistant  to 
four  attorneys  general  af  the  United  States. 
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Magnavox  dealers  sel 
sold  in  America  today . . . 


PREMIER  24 -Gold  Seal  Magnapower  Chassis;  MAGNAVIEW  24-Two  8"  Magnavox  high  fidelity  BROADVIEW  24  — Two  Magnavox  5  spears 

332  sq.  in.  picture.  Chromatic  optical  filter  and  speakers  with  coaxial  tweeters.  Optical  picture  Finest  VHF-UHF  tuners  — top  mounted.  Ci 

reflection  barrier.  Remote  tuner.  Two  8".  one  5"  filter,  reflection  barrier.  Picture-side  controls,  matic  filter  and  reflection  barrier.  332  m 

speakers.  SELL  AT  FULL  LIST  PRICE  $399.50tt  SELL  AT  FULL  LIST  PRICE  S299.50tt  picture.  SELL  AT  FULL  LIST  PRICE  $259.9l)r 


SPECTACULAR  VOLUME!  ONE  OUT  OF  EVERY  FOUR  MAGNAVOX  TV  SETS  PURCHASED  BY 
CONSUMERS  (INCLUDING  PORTABLES)  IS  A  MAGNIFICENT,  ALL-INCLUSIVE  STEREO  THEATRE. 


7  self-contained  models;  the  only  complete  line  of  all-inclusive  TV  stereo  home  entertainment  centers. 


Why?  Because  the  public  wants  honest  values  in  big  screen  TV  and  Magnav 
delivers  it:  clearest,  sharpest,  life-size  pictures  — the  biggest  in  t 
industry  with  true  high  fidelity  sound ...  in  fine  furniture  styles  and  modi 
to  suit  every  pocketbook.  Compare  this  selection  of  magnificent  Magnav 

niTTjtok  _ _ J> _  1 _ J.1 _ _ j.  ..  << _ j _ l  _  i 


rate  bass  and  treble  controls.  Remote  wireless  one  5".  Gold  Seal  Chassis.  Equipped  for  stereo, 
tuner.  SELL  AT  FULL  LIST  PRICE  $535.00  SELL  AT  FULL  LIST  PRICE  $485.00 


5".  Phantom  remote  wireless  tuner.  Eq 
for  stereo.  SELL  AT  FULL  LIST  PRICE 


ALL-INCLUSIVE  STEREO  THEATRES  combine  Gold  Seal  Chromatic  24" 
TV,  FM-AM  radio,  complete  stereo  equipment,  precision  stereophonic 
phonograph  with  Diamond  Stereo  Pick-up  and  all  the  Magnavox  innova¬ 


tions  m  electronic  science  in  one  furniture  piece.  Provides  spectac 
dimensional  realism  everywhere  in  the  room.  6  Magnavox  high  fi 
speakers.  Several  styles,  finishes.  SELL  AT  FULL  LIST  PRICE  $59! 
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?i  of  all  2J;  TV 
kll  retail  price  and  profit! 


"nave  r  yourself  why  Magnavox  is  the  overwhelming  first-choice.  No  other 
in  tk  e  offers  more  step-up  features  in  picture,  sound  and  cabinetry.  All  this 
node  IS  the  exclusive  Gold  Seal  Warranty. .  .TV’s  most  all-inclusive  guarantee! 
nave  s  another  reason  why  a  Magnavox  franchise  is  the  only  franchise  that 
id  S(  I  assure  you  real  volume  at  full  mark-up  in  big  ticket  merchandise. 


il  Ch9#'''AL  COSMOPOLITAN  24-Three  high  fidel- 
D  wireless  remote  tuning.  Gold  Seal 

r.^lKis.  automatic  picture  and  sound  stabi- 
$485^  SELL  AT  FULL  LIST  PRICE  $425.00tt 
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f  SOLID  REASONS  WHY  A  MAGNAVOX 
FRANCHISEt  IS  THE  ONLY  FRANCHISE  YOU  CAN  MAKE  MONEY  ON: 


1  Magnavox  limits 
■  the  number  of 
dealers  in  each  market. 
Less  than  2%  of  all 
dealers  nationally  are 
franchised  by  Magna¬ 
vox.  The  top  100  Mag¬ 
navox  dealers  (includ¬ 
ing  appliance,  music, 
furniture  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores)  achieve 
sales  volumes  ranging 
from  $100,000  to 
$2,000,000  at  full  list. 
That's  volume  selling 
in  anybody's  language! 


2  Because  of  lower 
■  selling  and  lower 
manufacturing  costs, 
Magnavox  provides 
profit  margins  up  to 
20%  higher  than  com¬ 


petition— and  guards 
these  margins  against 
discounters. 

3  Because  Magna- 
■  vox  manufactures 
its  own  cabinets  and 
many  of  the  expensive 
components,  Magnavox 
list  prices-actual  sell¬ 
ing  prices  —  are  from 
20%  to  50%  lower  than 
comparable  models  of 
other  brands. 

4  Magnavox  is  the 
■  prestige  line  that 
sells  in  volume.  Prod¬ 
uct  superiority,  per¬ 
formance,  style  selec¬ 
tion  and  va'Iue  make 
Magnavox  outsell  all 
other  brands  in  fran¬ 
chised  stores. 


5  Magnavox  televi- 
■  sion  prices  range 
from  only  $188.80  to 
$650.00. 


Bln  recent  months, 
■  Magnavox  sold 
one  third  of  all  indus¬ 
try’s  24"  TV  sets-more 
than  50%  of  all  Mag¬ 
navox  instruments  sold 
were  24".  Prices  start  at 
only  $259.90. 


7  Magnavox  Hi-Fi 
I  Stereo  leads  by  a 
wide  margin.  In  1958, 
1800  Magnavox  dealers 
sold  27%  of  all  the 
high  fidelity  stereo  con¬ 
soles  in  the  country. 


Hlagnavox  dealers  number  1800  . . .  comprise  less  than  2%  of  all  dealers  nationally. 
**diagonal  measure 

ithere  are  a  feiv  Magnavox  franchises  available  in  some  markets  for  qualified  dealers. 
iWahogany 


IVlag 


■the  m  agni-picen-t 
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this  area,  will  continue  to  work  for 
complete  elimination  of  this  unneces¬ 
sary  wartime  hangover. 

Pt  oceedings  of  the  April  meeting  of 
the  Taxation  Committee,  which  con¬ 
stitute  a  virtual  roundup  of  every  tax 
problem  concerning  retailers,  were 
published  in  a  highly  successful  book¬ 
let,  entitled  Some  Current  Tax  Prob¬ 
lems  as  They  Affect  the  Retailer, 
which  is  still  available.  In  addition, 
the  Taxation  Committee  has  done  an 
excellent  job  of  keeping  members  post¬ 
ed  on  changes  in  excise  taxes  and  other 
tax  problems  throughout  the  year. 

Legislation 

The  important  role  played  by  your 
Association  in  tbe  formation  and  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  labor  reform  bill  during 
the  past  session  of  Congress  is  another 
example  of  retailing’s  acceptance  of 


broadened  responsibilities.  NRMA 
plaved  a  bigger  part  than  the  general 
public  may  realize  in  obtaining  pro¬ 
tection  not  alone  for  the  employer,  but 
also  for  the  employee  and  the  public. 

riie  Store  Management  and  Person¬ 
nel  Groups,  following  policies  estab¬ 
lished  by  your  Association’s  Employee 
Relations  Committee,  prepared  !)riefs 
which  were  submitted  to  both  the 
Senate  and  House  Labor  committees. 
I'hese  stated  in  strong  terms  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  position  on  such  matters  as 
blackmail  picketing,  secondary  boy¬ 
cotts,  and  federal  vs.  state  jurisdiction 
in  labor  problems.  Close  liaison  with, 
and  cooperation  from.  Association 
members  on  this  and  other  legislative 
matters  during  the  year  set  a  pattern 
that  will  prove  extremely  effective  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Such  effective  response  by  members 
in  sujjport  of  your  Association’s  posi¬ 
tion  can  also  be  credited  with  helping 
to  postpone  last-minute  efforts  to  push 


ControlUrt'  Congress 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

HERBERT  SCHACHTSCHNEIDER 

ARTHUR  TRUin 

Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Montgomery  Word  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Merchandising  Division 

Credit  Management  Division 

DAVID  S.  BLUTHENTHAL 

The  M.  M.  Cohn  Co.,  Little  Reck,  Ark. 

CHARLES  F.  NAUMANN 

Lansburgh's,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Affiliated  Merchandising  Groups 

Smaller  Stores  Division 

Ready-to-Wear:  CHARLES  HIMELHOCH 
Himelhoch's,  Detroit,  Mich. 

CLARENCE  A.  BARTLETT 

A.  G.  Pollard  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Piece  Goods:  SAM  CARDONE,  Forbes 

Store  Management  Group 

&  Wallace  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  T.  RANDOLPH 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

HARRY  L.  WEISMAN 

The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personnel  Group 

JOHN  J.  McGrath 

Retail  Fur  Council:  ALBERT  B.  COHEN 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Traffic  Group 

Home  Furnishings  &  Appliances: 

JOHN  J.  MAHONEY 

E.  H.  WABLER 

The  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Barker  Brothers,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Retail  Research  Institute 

Men's  &  Boys'  Wear:  GENE  CHARMOY 

ALBERT  D.  HUTZUR,  JR. 

Stern  Bros.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hutxler  Bros.  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

through  ill-advised  increases  in  thf 
federal  minimum  wage,  and  to  extend 
controls  to  the  retail  and  service  trades 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
This  will,  however,  be  an  important 
(oncern  when  Congress  reconvenes. 

On  the  state  level,  your  Association, 
through  the  Credit  Management  Di- 
vision,  gave  guidance  to  many  retailers 
and  state  legislatures  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  credit  control  measures.  This 
is  not  to  be  construed  to  imply  our 
support  or  endorsement  of  such  meas¬ 
ures,  but  where  they  seem  inevitable, 
we  wish  to  see  them  as  equitable  as 
possible  to  all  interests.  Your  Associa¬ 
tion  continues  to  oppose  both  at  the 
federal  and  the  state  levels  any  enact¬ 
ment  of  controls  or  standby  controls 
over  consumer  credit,  as  being  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  actually  harm¬ 
ful  to  a  healthy  economy. 
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People  and  Places 

The  enthusiastic  support  of  its  mem-  ■ 
hers  is  the  key  to  the  success  of  the 
NRMA.  It  would  be  impossible  here 
to  list  the  names  of  those  who  give  so 
much  of  their  time  and  effort  to  the  ' 
.Association.  The  rosters  of  our  various 
committees  arc  composed  not  just  of 
names,  but  of  people  taking  an  active  . 
part  in  the  work  of  your  Association.  * 

Typifying  the  contributions  of  these 
people  is  the  record  of  President  Gold 
during  his  year  in  office.  His  travels, 
his  speeches,  his  writings,  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  on  behalf  of  NRMA 
have  been  outstanding.  His  unflag-  = 
ging  efforts  to  awaken  retailing  to  the 
need  for  improving  its  “industn 
image”  has  given  dynamic  leadership 
and  direction  to  our  new  public  rela¬ 
tions  program.  Every  retailer  owes 
him  a  sincere  debt  of  gratitude.  I 

More  than  ever  before,  your  .Associ¬ 
ation’s  activities  were  taken  to  the 
members  during  1959.  Retail  clinics 
were  held  in  New  Orleans  and  Denver;  ^ 
downtown  development  clinics  were 
held  in  Detroit  and  Kansas  City.  Di¬ 
visional  meetings  were  held  in  such 
places  as  Miami  Beach,  Montreal,  St 
Louis,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
and  Detroit.  Special  events  took  Asso¬ 
ciation  officers,  executives,  and  com¬ 
mitteemen  to  many  other  cities 
throughout  the  nation  and  Canada. 

Several  changes  occurred  during  the 
year  in  NRMA’s  staff.  Miss  Doris  T. 
Cornell  took  over  duties  as  director  * 
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of  Meiu!)cr  Relations,  replacing  Mrs. 
Dorotln  Butler,  who  retired  to  pri¬ 
vate  lih  Mr.  Richard  Wood  Averill 
joined  ilie  staff  of  our  Washington 
office  as  .111  a.ssistant  to  Mr.  Hazen.  Mr. 
Robert  W'essel  became  an  assistant  to 
Mr.  Flanel  in  the  Controllers’  Con- 
(>ress,  and  Mr.  David  Breedon  joined 
the  I’lililic  Relations  Department. 

In  an  important  organizational  de¬ 
velopment,  a  special  Council  of  Past 
Presidents  was  createrf  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  Association’s  president. 

Membership 

.N'ew  member  organizations  from 
[anuary  1st  through  September  .HOth, 
1959  totaled  127.  It  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  these  are  the  dues-paying 
member  organizations,  and  not  the 
number  of  stores  represented.  The  S.  S. 
Kresge  Company,  for  instance,  which 
joined  the  Association  in  May,  includes 
over  700  stores.  .Actual  store  represen¬ 
tation  in  NRMA  is  further  obscured 
by  the  Hurry  of  mergers  that  seems  to 
lie  currently  sweeping  through  retail¬ 
ing,  so  that  fluctuations  in  the  numbei 
of  dues-paying  member  organizations 
do  not  present  a  true  picture  of  store 
representation.  There  are  currently 
over  11, .500  department,  specialty,  and 
I  (bain  stores  represented  by  your  Asso- 
!  (iation. 

nuring  the  past  year,  the  member¬ 
ship  brochure  has  been  revised  and 
I  up-tlatetl.  .A  campaign  to  increase 
Canadian  representation  in  NRMA 
:  also  got  under  way.  To  give  non-mem- 
I  lier  retailers  a  greater  appreciation 
of  the  scope  and  importance  of  your 
Association,  over  10,000  prospective 
I  members  have  been  invited  to  attend 
!  the  10th  Annual  flonvention  in  Jan¬ 
uary. 

Controllers'  Congress 

(irowth  and  expansion  of  the  Con- 
I  trollers’  Congress  is  evident  from  the 
success  of  the  group’s  .SOth  .Annual 
(Convention  in  Detroit  last  May. 

:  (Called  the  finest  program  ever  present 
i  ed  by  the  (Congress,  it  hatl  the  largest 
attendance  and  the  biggest  arrav  of 
exhibits  on  record. 

lA.‘ading  the  list  of  five  new  publi¬ 
cations  issued  by  the  (Controllers’  (Con- 

Igress  during  the  year  was  the  tonfi- 
dential  report  on  Executive  (Compen¬ 
sation  and  Bonus  Plans.  This  unitpie 


work  was  ilistribiited  on  a  restricted 
basis,  and  has  proved  (juite  valuable 
to  store  managements  in  studying 
their  compensation  arrangements. 

The  (Congress  also  issued  a  new  com- 
jiilation  of  Expense  Saving  Ideas;  a 
simplified  and  expanded  19.5‘)  MOR, 
which  enjoyed  record  sales;  the  De¬ 
partmental  .Merchandise  (Content  .Man¬ 
ual;  and  a  manual  on  Stock  (Control. 

nndertaken  during  the  year  were 
important  projects  which  will  bear 
fruit  in  coming  years.  Most  notable 
of  these  was  the  organization  of  a 
Branch  Store  .Accounting  Manual 
(Committee.  WMien  completed  the 
Manual  will  enable  a  long-needed  uni¬ 
form  method  of  accounting  anil  profit 
determination  by  stores  with  biijnch 
units. 

W'ith  the  Smaller  Stores  Division, 
the  Controllers’  (Congress  is  also  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  effort  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  expanding  the  amount  of  op¬ 
erating  information  sjiecifically  avail¬ 


able  to  smaller  stores.  Such  data  is 
greatly  needed  by  these  stores  in  their 
efforts  to  operate  profitably  in  toilay’s 
increasingly  competitive  economy. 

The  thirtieth  regional  chapter  of 
the  (Controllers’  (Congress  was  formed 
during  the  year  in  .San  Diego,  (Cali¬ 
fornia.  These  chapters  meet  regularly 
in  major  cities  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  to  exchange  information  and  ideas 
for  more  efficient  store  operating  tech- 
ni(|ues.  and  for  professional  self-im¬ 
provement.  In  addition,  many  valu¬ 
able  research  studies  are  developed  for 
the  industry’s  benefit  as  a  result  of 
these  groups’  efforts. 

Other  committees  whose  efforts  were 
particularly  prixluctive  included  the 
Insurance,  Merchandise  Management 
Accounting,  and  .-Accounting  Standard¬ 
ization  (Committees. 

Retail  Research  Institute 

The  publication  in  March  1959  of 
the  Retail  Research  Institute’s  com- 
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TWO  NEW 

LOW-COST  SYSTEMS 
IBM  1401  CARD... 

IBM  1401  TAPE 

with  stored  program 


speed  and  ability 

Never  before  has  so  much  powerful  data  processing  ability 
been  built  into  such  low-cost  systems!  For  in  these  two  new 
IBM  1401  Systems  you  get  features  previously  found  only  in 
the  larger  data  processing  systems.  With  1401  Systems  fewer 
machine  units  do  more  jobs  ...  at  higher  speeds  .  .  .  with 
greater  accuracy  and  reliability  ...  at  lower  job  cost. 

To  assure  you  of  more  production  per  data  processing  dollar, 
IBM’s  concept  of  Balanced  Data  Processing  gives  you  com¬ 
patible  input,  processing  and  output  speeds,  backed  by 
unequalled  customer  service.  Drawing  on  all  the  experience 
gained  in  developing  the  world’s  largest  and  fastest  computers, 
these  low-cost  1401  Systems  bring  you  these  large  computer 
features : 

Solid  State  Design — and  transistorized  throughout  to  give 
you  a  compact  system  with  greater  accuracy  and  reliability. 
This  powerful  system  involves  no  special  construction  .  .  . 
no  air  conditioning. 

Stored  Program — gives  you  the  fully  automatic  processing 
of  electronic  systems.  It  is  the  key  to  simplified,  economical 
operation.  Completely  flexible,  a  stored  program  permits  you 
to  switch  easily  from  one  type  of  job  to  another. 

Magnetic  Core  Storage — the  most  powerful  type  storage 
available.  To  increase  this  power  even  further,  the  core  memory 
of  the  1401  accepts  variable-length  data  and  instructions,  to 
permit  the  storage  of  only  useful  information.  Choice  of  1400, 
2000,  or  4000  positions  of  storage  means  you  select  the  size 
storage  to  suit  your  needs. 

High-Speed  Printing — these  1401  systems  feature  an  exclu¬ 
sive  new  concept  of  printing.  A  horizontally  rotating  chain  prints 
high-quality,  perfectly  aligned  copy.  A  dual-speed  carriage 
permits  printing  at  the  rate  of  600  lines  a  minute,  skipping 
blank  paper  at  27,000  lines  per  minute  to  produce  more  docu¬ 
ments  per  dollar.  Completely  flexible  editing  and  print  format 
is  provided  by  the  central  processor. 

Your  local  IBM  representative  will  explain  the  many  applica¬ 
tions  and  unusual  features  of  the  new  1401  Systems.  Call  him 
today.  These  systems,  like  all  IBM  data  processing  systems, 
may  be  purchased  or  leased. 


BALANCED  DATA  PROCESSING 


1401  CARD  SYSTEMS 

These  stored  program  systems  now  bring  the  power  of  elec¬ 
tronics  to  IBM  card  systems.  They  automatically  handle  the 
work  of  accounting  machine,  summary  punch,  and  calculator, 
but  at  far  greater  speed,  and  with  more  flexibility  and  accuracy. 

Input  is  faster — IBM  cards  are  read  into  the  system  at  the 
rate  of  800  per  minute.  Data  is  processed  automatically  under 
stored-program  control.  Manual  card  handling  is  minimized. 

Output  is  faster — documents  are  printed  at  the  rate  of  600 
lines  per  minute,  cards  punched  at  250  per  minute.  The  system 
will  turn  out,  for  example,  as  many  as  230  checks  in  one 
minute — again,  more  documents  per  dollar  through  Balanced 
Data  Processing! 

Thru-put  is  faster — data  flow  is  automatically  checked  for 
accuracy  and  speeded  all  along  the  line.  A  unique  Card  Read- 
Punch  combines  card  input,  output,  and  summary  punching 
functions.  Five  radial  stackers  accept  cards  that  are  selectively 
separated  under  stored  program  control. 


1401  TAPE  SYSTEMS 

IBM  1401  Tape  Systems  give  you  added  power  through  use 
of  up  to  six  magnetic  tape  units.  These  units  feed  data  into  the 
system  at  the  rate  of  up  to  62,500  characters  per  second  .  .  . 
record  processed  results  at  this  same  peak  speed. 

1401  Tape  Systems  are  also  extremely  valuable  as  off-line 
auxiliaries  to  large  data  processing  systems.  They  can  edit 
tapes  prepared  for  larger  IBM  systems.  They  make  possible 
a  tape-oriented  IBM  7070  configuration  that  provides  higher 
speed  input  and  output  and  makes  for  job  cost  improvement. 

When  tape  units  are  added  to  1401  Systems,  you  get  greater 
flexibility  and  storage  advantages,  too.  IBM  tapes  provide 
extremely  compact  storage  of  variable-length  records — the 
equivalent  of  129,000  IBM  cards  on  a  single  reel.  Tape  records 
can  be  of  variable  length,  and  are  read  into  and  out  of  the 
system  automatically.  Also,  tapes  can  be  erased  and  re-used 
to  minimize  your  record-keeping  costs. 
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"  ifis, 

|)i'rlieusive  stiuiy  ot  orgaiii/aiion  in  the 
Ninj^le-uiiit  store  taiised  wide  discus¬ 
sion  both  pro  and  con  in  the  industry 
and  in  the  press.  Its  impact  on  the 
industry  and  entliusiastic  snp|K)rt  from 
many  (piarters  underlined  the  need  for 
a  similar  study  of  mniti-iinit  stores, 
(ionsecpiently,  a  steerinj*  (ommittee 
for  this  piatject  has  iK'en  ap|K)inted, 
and  a  mana}>ement  (onsidtant  rirm 
retained,  to  make  this  study,  whidi 
will  he  published  early  next  year. 

rite  work  of  the  Electronics  (ami- 
mittee  lakes  on  greater  significance 
.md  heccjines  more  valuable  every  year, 
as  more  and  more  retailers  of  all  sizes 
begin  to  use  electronic  data  pKMessing. 
Four  sid)-(«)nnnittees  are  currently  op 
erating  in  the  areas  of  shoe  control, 
venilor  numbering,  accounts  receivable 
.ind  optical  sensing.  I'he  importance 
.ind  scope  of  the  work  of  these  sub- 
(ommittees  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
enormous  task  undertaken  on  optical 
sensing.  Optical  sensing  is  a  methtKl 
whereby  scanning  equipment  “reads” 
arabic  numerals  and  converts  them 
into  “machine  language.”  The  sub- 
(ommittee,  through  analysis  of  sales 
(hetks.  order  forms,  and  even  carbon 
paper,  will  set  standards  for  the  many 
tlilferent  types  of  forms.  It  will  then 
meet  with  manufacturers  of  optital 
scanning  equipment  to  discuss  its  find¬ 
ings  and  develop  suitable  equipment 
specifications. 

RRl’s  seminar  on  electronic  data 
processing  last  .\pril  was  stub  an  over¬ 
whelming  success  that  another  has 
been  planned  for  February  1960.  This 
will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  F’ebruary 
Sth,  at  the  St.  F’rancis  Hotel. 

Material  presented  at  the  .\})ril 
seminar  was  published  in  the  form  of 
an  Electronic  Data  Processing  Hand¬ 
book,  and  an  up-dating  service  for  this 
has  been  established  to  keep  retailers 
fully  informed  on  current  tlevelop- 
ments. 

RRI  is  also  supplementing  its  prim¬ 
er  on  Operations  Research  in  Retail¬ 
ing,  published  in  December  1958,  with 
a  second  publication  containing  four 
new  case  studies.  A  Punch  Card  Train¬ 
ing  Manual  for  retail  operations  has 
recently  been  published  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute;  and  Choosing  a  Store  Site  also 
became  available  during  the  year. 
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Credit  Management  Division 

NRMA’s  (aedit  .Management  Di¬ 
vision  again  this  year  published  its 
unique  and  authoritative  (aedit  Man¬ 
agement  Yearbook.  Nowhere  else  can 
stub  a  (omplete  roundnp  of  develop¬ 
ments  and  expert  thinking  in  retail 
(letlit  be  lound.  I  he  operating  statis¬ 
tics,  (ost  and  proiluctis  ity  leports  aiul 
bail  debt  loss  reports  are  of  inestima¬ 
ble  value  to  (letlit  tlepartments  of 
I  eta  i  I  stores. 

.\mong  the  most  outstanding 
achievements  of  CMD  during  1959 
was  the  publication  of  a  j>enetrating 
handbook  on  consumer  (ledit.  Caedit 
legislation  receives  particular  atten¬ 
tion  in  this  handbook,  which  includes 
tlte  nKKlel  provisions  for  unavoidable 
legislation,  mentioned  earlier. 

C.MD  has  continued  to  encourage 
the  development  and  growth  of  the 
option  or  all-purpose  charge  account. 
Considerable  attention  has  also  been 
given  to  fostering  the  newest  trend  in 
(  retlit  selling:  the  teenage  credit  plans. 
C.MD  has  given  guidance  on  a  great 
many  of  the  teenage  plans  which  have 
been  inaugurated  bv  stores  all  over  the 
(ountry  during  the  past  year. 

The  Credit  Management  Division 
is  continuing  its  efforts  to  develop  the 
new  standard  for  measuring  collection 
effit  iency  through  account  delincpiency 
reports  rather  than  the  traditional 
tlollar  (ollection  rates  method.  The 
tiaililional  method,  because  it  does  not 
reveal  the  terms  of  collection,  does  not 
give  a  ti  tle  picture  of  efficiency.  The 
statement  of  balances  outstanding  is 
far  more  meaningful  if  the  types  of 
payment  due  are  understood.  Some 
nuKlification  in  CMD's  new  system  is 
being  tnaile  to  make  such  information 
easier  to  obtain. 

.\  valuable  new  aid  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  credit  departments  was  the 
publication  by  CMD  this  year  of  the 
Credit  Department  Operating  Manual 
Outline.  Fhis  booklet  enables  credit 
exetiitives  to  compile  their  own  pro 
cedural  manuals  for  internal  store  use 
and  job  descriptions. 

Merchandising  Division 

Fhe  groups  comprising  NRMA’s 
Merchandising  Division  have  each 
tlone  outstanding  work  during  1959 
on  a  broatl  front,  .\mong  the  activities 
that  cut  across  all  groups  was  the  work 


ilone  to  encourage  stores  to  iiu  ichaii- 
ilise  by  classification.  To  that  end,  the 
Division  has  been  accnmulating  typi- 
tal  figures  which  stores  can  use  m  set. 
ling  up  their  own  analyses.  The  Df 
vision  has  also  urged  stores  to  use  even 
prices  instead  of  the  outnuHled  odd 
prices  wherever  competition  pei mu¬ 
ted,  and  to  ilo  more  nuiltiple-pi  icing 
for  higher  average  sales. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  the 
first  printing  of  10,1)00  copies  of  the 
revised  Iluyer’s  .Manual  in  1957  was 
(ompletelv  sold  out,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  print  another  10,000  topic’s  this 
veai . 

The  Merchandising  Division  brought 
out  two  new  publications  during  the 
year.  Selling  Is  Everybcxly’s  Job  re¬ 
ports  the  pi  tweeilings  of  a  forum  at  the 
19.59  NRM,\  Convention  prtxluced  in 
(()o|X’ration  with  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Personnel  (iroups  and  the 
.Sales  Promotitm  Division.  'Fhe  pro- 
teedings  of  the  annual  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Conference  were  printed  in 
Successful  Merchandising  of  Home 
Furnishings  in  1959.  (drina  and 
(dass  Manual  for  buyers  and  merchan- 
tlise  men  is  in  preparation  and  will  be 
published  in  I960. 

The  Ready-to-Wear  (iroup  of  the 
.Merchandising  Division  has  finished  a 
two-year  classification  analysis  of  the 
women’s  sportswear  department;  stud¬ 
ied  the  possible  ((xrrtlination  of  the 
foundations  tlepartment  with  specifie 
reatly-to-wear  departments:  and  recom- 
mendeil  U.  S.  (iovernment  standard- 
izetl  measurements  for  women’s  wear, 
in  order  that  all  industries  might  ulti¬ 
mately  use  the  same  size  numbers  on 
garments.  Fhis  group  has  also  con¬ 
tinued  to  seek  a  de-emphasizing  of 
Faster  as  a  merchandising  cut-off  date 
and  as  the  traditional  beginning  of 
clearances. 

.\  two-year  classification  analysis  ol 
the  glove  dejrartment  is  under  way  by 
the  .\cce.ssories  and  .Smallwaies  Ciioup. 
The  successful  promotion  of  .Mother’s 
Day  in  1959  saw  the  fruition  of  this 
(iroup’s  work,  through  a  special  toni- 
mittee  appointed  in  1958,  to  ctxrper- 
ate  with  manufacturers  in  securing 
fresh,  new  irrerchandise  for  this  event, 
d'his  work  will  be  continued  in  the 
coming  year. 

\  subcommittee  of  the  Furniture 
Inspection  and  Prepack  (Committee 
was  appointed  this  year  by  the  Home 
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IFurnisliings  Group  to  study  quality 
standards  for  the  furniture  industry. 
This  v\as  the  next  logical  step  in  the 
Group’s  efforts  to  improve  furniture 
sales,  and  promises  to  bring  a  valuable 
I  rontrilrution  to  retailing. 

The  proposal  made  last  year  by  the 
Home  Furnishings  Group  for  only  one 
major  style  change  a  year  in  furniture 
and  lamps  continues  to  gain  momen¬ 
tum  and  converts.  The  Group  has  also 
proposetl  that  the  .\ugust  market  for 
linens  and  domestics  shoidd  be  moved 
into  September  for  better  timing.  Un¬ 
der  way  is  a  classification  study  of  the 
curtain  and  drapery  department. 

A  Father’s  Day  Committee  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Men’s  and  Roys’  Group 
this  year,  to  work  with  inanufacturers 
toward  improving  sales  volume  in  the 
spring  season.  A  study  made  by  this 
committee  of  the  promotional  pro¬ 
grams,  the  advertising,  and  the  types 
of  merchandise  promoted  during  the 
Father’s  Day  event  in  IQ.*)?!  was  the 
first  of  its  kind,  and  should  prove  val¬ 
uable  to  retailers  and  manufacturers 
!  alike  in  planning  future  promotions. 
This  Group’s  efforts  to  improve  vol¬ 
ume  and  profits  in  men’s  and  boys’ 
business  are  untiring.  Programs  are 
under  way  to  improve  the  markon  in 
men’s  clothing  to  compensate  for  low 

i  turnover:  to  consider  the  possibilities 
of  charging  for  men’s  clothing  altera¬ 
tions:  and  to  improve  the  boys’  busi¬ 
ness  specifically. 

The  first  retail-wide  meeting  on  fur 
problems,  sponsored  by  NRMA’s  Re¬ 
tail  Fur  Council,  was  so  successful  that 
I  the  Council  will  make  it  an  armual 
event.  The  Council,  during  1959,  also 

[successfully  protested  in  Washington 
against  American  ranch  owners’  pro¬ 
posals  to  limit  imports  of  mink.  It 
worked,  too,  with  the  FT’C  on  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Fur  Labeling  .^ct.  Pos¬ 
sible  consolidation  of  EMBA  mink 
colors  was  sought  by  the  Council,  and 
it  continued  to  promote  its  petites 
program. 

Your  .\ssociation’s  basic  stock  list 
of  piece  gocxls  was  revised  during  the 
year  by  the  Piece  Goods  Executive 
Committee.  The  Committee  also  con¬ 
tinued  its  program  of  checking  for 
and  warning  resources  on  short  length 
bolts  of  material,  a  continual  source 
of  complaints  from  members.  Reports 
on  three  such  checks,  which  all  proved 
negative,  were  made  during  the  year. 


Vendor  Relations  Committee 

The  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
of  NRMA  was  active  in  many  impor¬ 
tant  areas  throughout  the  year,  on  be¬ 
half  of  both  the  retailer  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  Committee  was  able  to 
give  valuable  advice  to  several  manu¬ 
facturers  on  proposed  promotions,  and 
in  so  doing,  headed  off  efforts  that 
w'ere  contrary  to  gocxl  retail  practice. 

The  imposition  of  service  charges 
by  manufacturers  on  special  orders  re¬ 
ceived  the  attention  of  the  Committee, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was  pointed 
out  to  members  that  some  retailers 
were  abusing  this  privilege  and  there¬ 
fore  bringing  down  on  all  retailers 
these  manufacturer  restrictions. 

The  C^ommittee  also  protested  to 
manufacturers  who  reduce  the  retail¬ 
er’s  volume  through  premium  deals  on 
merchandise  we  normally  sell,  and  to 
manufacturers  who  go  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  retailer  by  opening  their 
own  outlet  stores.  Defense  against  the 
ever-recurring  threats  of  reductions  in 
cash  discounts  was  also  made.  Efforts 
on  all  these  fronts  are  a  most  valuable 
service  to  retailing. 

To  implement  the  observance  by 
manufacturers  of  the  new  Federal 
Textile  Fiber  Identification  .\ct,  the 
Committee  has  provided  some  .80,000 
compliance  stickers  to  members,  to  be 
attached  to  orders. 

Technical  Committee 

Much  of  the  Technical  Committee's 
work  during  1959  was  concerned  with 
the  Federal  Textile  Fiber  Identifica¬ 
tion  Act,  which  goes  into  effect  on 
March  3rd,  1960.  It  participated  in 
hearings  before  the  FTC^  on  the  regu¬ 
lations  proposed  for  the  Act.  Some 
16,000  copies  of  an  analysis  of  the 
law,  prepared  by  the  COmmittee,  the 
NRMA  legal  department  and  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  were  distributed. 

The  Technical  Committee  has  also 
been  deeply  involved  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  L-22  Standards  for  all  tex¬ 
tiles.  T  his  two-year  project  is  now  in 
the  final  stages  of  completion.  It  was 
to  end  the  chaos  of  terms  and  perform¬ 
ance  test  knowledge  in  the  industry 
that  the  NRMA,  together  with  the 
American  Standards  Association,  spon¬ 
sored  the  project.  Its  value  to  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry,  the  retailer,  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  should  be  tremendous. 


Salas  Promotion  Division 

The  effectiveness  of  the  NRMA’s 
Sales  Promotion  Division  is  best  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  record  attendance 
of  top  management  and  promotion 
|)eople  at  the  Division’s  midyear  con¬ 
vention  in  Miami  Beach.  The  out¬ 
standing  program  resulted  in  wide 
press  coverage  and  publicity. 

The  Divi.sion’s  annual  Gold  Awards 
for  retail  promotions  have  called  at¬ 
tention  to  such  outstanding  examples 
of  every  type  of  promotion  that  some 
of  the  best  have  been  compiled  for  a 
unique  library  of  visual  training  aids. 
These  slide  series  include  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  window,  interior 
and  department  displays,  posters,  top- 
j)ers,  employee  participation  events, 
and  all  the  other  promotional  ele¬ 
ments,  complete  with  a  written  com¬ 
mentary. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  has 
participated  in  or  originated  many 
promotions  of  a  public  service  or  pat¬ 
riotic  nature  during  the  year.  One  of 
the  most  notable  was  the  welcome  ex¬ 
tended  our  fiftieth  state  with  the  Live 
Hawaiian  promotion.  Others  have  in¬ 
cluded  the  Mother’s  Day  and  Father’s 
Day  promotions,  and  United  Nations 
Week  and  Day. 

The  Division’s  Retail  Advertising 
Workshop  was  sponsored  for  the 
eleventh  consecutive  year  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  New  York  University’s 
.School  of  Retailing.  The  Workshop 
condenses  the  equivalent  of  a  full- 
semester,  college-level  program  into 
five  intensive  days  of  .study. 

Publications  issued  by  the  Division 
during  the  year  were  the  Supplement 
No.  I  to  the  Sales  Promotion  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  and  How  to  Measure  and  Eval¬ 
uate  .Advertising  Results,  a  much- 
needed  formula  for  checking  advertis¬ 
ing  effectiveness. 

The  Division’s  mid-year  meeting 
next  year  will  take  place  in  Phoenix, 
•Arizona,  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the 
directors  of  the  Division  to  hold  the 
annual  meetings  in  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  not  previously  host  to  the  event. 

Smaller  Stores  Division 

Smaller  stores  are  finding  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  NRMA’s  Smaller  Stores  Divis¬ 
ion  increasingly  valuable  as  the  tempo 
of  business  and  competition  steps  up. 
The  next  10  years  will  see  this  tempo 
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WESTINGHOUSE  Electric 


JOSEPH  HORNE  GO., 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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To  move  merchandise,  you’ve  got  to 
move  people — literally.  Moving  people 
conveniently  and  pleasantly  to  upper 
floors  can  be  done  best  by  Westing- 
house  Electric  Stairways.  These  smart, 
efficient  stairways  help  make  every  floor 
a  main  floor.  They  carry  passengers 
safely,  quickly  and  comfortably  to  up¬ 
per  floors  to  increase  sales  volume  and 
improve  profits.  There  are  many  archi¬ 


tectural  materials  for  balustrade  styling 
from  which  you  may  choose. 

Details  on  how  Westinghouse  can 
help  your  store  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to:  Store  Research  and  Plan¬ 
ning  Department,  Westinghouse  Ele¬ 
vator  Division,  150  Pacific  Avenue, 
Jersey  City  4,  New  Jersey — or  call  the 
Westinghouse  Elevator  Sales  Office 
nearest  you.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Westingliouse  Electric  Stairways 

PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS  •  PROTECTIVE  MAINTENANCE  AND  SERVICE 


you  CAN  •*  suR|...iF.TiW^stinghouse 

J-98769A 

Watch  W«ttinghouM  LucilU  Ball-D««i  Arnoz  Shows  CBS-TV  Fridays 


Stairways  mean  better 

business  on  ail  floors 


B.  ALTMAN, 

White  Plains.  N.  Y. 
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grow  even  faster,  and  it  was  to  guide 
them  through  this  period  that  the  Di¬ 
vision  held  a  Top  Management  Semi¬ 
nar  this  year  in  cooperation  with  New 
V'ork  University.  The  seminar  featured 
a  blueprint  of  action  for  the  next  10 
years,  and  manv  of  the  problems  that 
will  face  the  smaller  store  in  that  per¬ 
iod  were  discussed. 

•An  important  tool  for  the  smaller 
store  in  that  f)eriod  will  be  the  Smaller 
Stores  Operations  Manual,  published 
late  this  year.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
study  in  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
smaller  store,  designed  specifically  to 
answer  or  give  guidance  on  many  of 
its  problems. 

.Seymour  Helfant,  manager  of  the 
Division,  visited  many  localities  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  to  study  the  operations  of 
the  stores  in  his  Division  and  to  give 
talks  to  merchants  in  the  area  on  the 
problems  of  the  smaller  retailers  and 
their  communities. 

The  Division  has  also  been  much 
absorbed  with  the  reasons  why  more 
Small  Business  Investment  Corpora¬ 
tions  have  not  been  licensed.  These 
organizations,  authorized  by  the  Small 
Business  Investment  .Act  nearly  two 
years  ago,  are  very  much  needed  bv 
the  small  retailer.  The  Division  is 
doing  everything  it  can  to  encourage 
their  widespread  operation. 

Store  Manogement,  Personnel,  and 
Employee  Relations  Groups 

The  effective  work  these  groups 
did  on  legislation  has  already  been 
discussed.  Their  accomplishments  dur¬ 
ing  1959  are  impressive.  But  legis¬ 
lative  problems  concerning  labor  and 
wages  are  never-ending,  and  the  wage- 
hour  considerations  in  particular  will 
demand  serious  attention  during  the 
coming  session  of  Congress. 

The  Fifth  Campus  Workshop,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Store  Management  and 
Personnel  Groups  at  the  Harvard  Bus¬ 
iness  School,  was  enthusiasticallv  re¬ 
ceived.  I'hese  Workshops,  devoted  to 
the  development  of  executive  leader¬ 
ship,  are  an  intensive,  no-holds-barred 
opportunity  for  executives  to  wrestle 
with  their  most  pressing  problems  of 
management.  They  have  reflected 
much  credit  on  NRMA  and  on  the 
two  Groups  directly  concerned  in  their 
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{jresentation. 

The  Employee  Relations  Division 
has  continued  to  advise  members  in 
management-labor  relations.  During 
the  past  year  it  rendered  valuable  as¬ 
sistance  to  many  members  in  unioniza¬ 
tion  problems,  and  kept  members  con¬ 
stantly  posted  on  developments  and 
trends  in  this  area. 

Major  emphasis  w'as  placed  by  the 
•Store  -Management  Group  on  methods 
of  reducing  store  operating  expenses 
and  impiroving  operating  productivity. 

■A  spx'cial  studv.  Merchandising  the 
Operating  Dollar,  was  issued  on  this 
subject.  A  forum  on  stock  shortages 
and  protection  resulted  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  report.  Stock  Shortages. 
Their  Causes  and  Prevention. 

Much  work  was  also  done  bv  the 
Groufi  in  employee  safety,  particularly 
in  efforts  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  to  tlevelop  a  meaningful  na¬ 
tional  index  for  accidents  in  depiart- 
inent  and  spiecialty  stores. 

F.mpjhasis  of  the  Personnel  Groupj 
has  continued  to  be  on  better  trainin'', 
better  salesmanship,  and  the  recruit¬ 
ment  and  retention  of  store  executives. 
During  the  year,  this  Group  has  issued 
several  important  piublications  on 
these  subjects.  The  special  studv  the 
Group  is  conducting  with  Michigan 
State  University,  on  executive  devel¬ 
opment.  will  be  compjleted  early  in 
1960. 

NRMA  Insurance  Trust 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  repx>rt  that  1959 
was  by  far  the  most  successful  year  for 
the  -Association’s  Insurance  Trust. 
Coverage  almost  doubled  to  reach  an 
all-time  high  of  over  .S14  million.  We 
now  have  .S90  stores  participating, 
with  4,422  covered  employees  at  last 
count.  This  is  an  important  service 
for  smaller  stores,  particularly,  which 
often  could  not  obtain  group  insur¬ 
ance  through  any  other  source. 

Traffic  Group 

It  would  be  impossible  to  total  up 
the  astronomical  figures  on  cost  sav¬ 
ings  realized  during  the  year  from  the 
efforts  of  the  Traffic  Group,  either  di¬ 
rectly  through  its  own  work  or  in  co¬ 
operation  with  others. 

The  scheduled  reduction  in  pas¬ 
senger  transportation  tax  has  been 
mentionetl  previously  in  this  report. 
-Another  important  cost-saving  accom¬ 


plishment  of  the  Traffic  Group  was 
the  defeat  of  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road’s  attempt  to  impose  a  plus  tliarut 
of  .$2.00  on  less-carload  shipmenti 
This  move  could  have  set  a  pres  (  dent 
for  other  railroads  and  cost  retailers 
millions  of  dollars  annually  as  a  re¬ 
sult. 

In  proceedings  before  the  ICC, 
NRM.A  and  the  Traffic  Group  were 
successful  in  preventing  a  charge  of 
up  to  87  cents  per  100  ptounds  on  rail- 
roatl  shipments  of  less  than  5,000 
pounds  in  certain  areas  of  the  nation. 
.Such  shipments  constitute  97  per  cent 
of  retail  shipments.  -An  attempt  bv 
railroads  and  motor  carriers  to  limit 
liability  for  loss  and  damage  to  a 
maximum  of  S.S.OO  per  pound  was  also 
tlefeated. 

The  Traffic  Ciroup  has  also  partici 
jjated  in  hearings  to  support  a  bill 
pending  in  the  Senate  to  increase  size 
and  weight  limits  on  parcel  post:  in 
ICC;  proceedings  to  retain  favorable 
carload  rates  used  by  retail  shipping 
associations  and  to  prevent  a  proposed 
17  per  cent  increase  in  parcel  post 
rates;  and  in  negotiations  with  the 
Railway  Express  .Agency  to  decrease 
transportation  charges  on  various 
items  of  merchandise. 

It  woukl  be  impossible  to  detail 
here  all  such  proceedings  in  which 
the  Traffic  Group  had  a  hand.  But 
one  other  quite  worthy  of  note  was 
the  complete  elimination  by  the  Post 
Office  of  a  proposed  five-cent  penaltv 
for  short  mail. 

The  Traffic  Group’s  activities  are  bv 
no  means  limited  to  such  actions.  It 
also  during  the  year  developed  a 
Shipping  Instruction  Label  for  mem¬ 
ber  stores  to  secure  better  instruction 
compliance  from  manufacturers.  Nu¬ 
merous  cases  of  manufacturer  misclas- 
sification  were  also  reported  to  mem¬ 
bers,  to  alert  them  to  a  source  of  pos¬ 
sible  overcharges  on  shipments. 

Start  the  '60s  Right 

We  review  the  past  in  order  to  im¬ 
prove  the  future.  This  report  on  the 
work  and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
NRM.A  during  1959  is  unique  in  that 
it  looks  forward  not  just  to  a  new 
year,  but  to  a  new  decade  and,  in  little 
more  than  a  year,  a  significant  mile¬ 
stone  for  your  .Association  as  it  enters 
its  second  half-century  of  service  to 
retailing. 
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BOOKS  IN  THE  ROUND 

This  is  a  segment  of  the  new  circular  book  department  at  Burdine’s,  Miami.  The  department  was  re¬ 
located,  remodelled  and  expanded  in  October.  It  was  moved,  says  the  lessee,  Walden  Book  Company,  from 
a  “good"  second  floor  location  to  a  “better”  third  floor  location  adjacent  to  the  store’s  main  restaurant,  which 
is  open  all  day.  Light  and  bright  with  several  entrances,  the  department  has  eye-catching  multi-colored 
pastel  signs  for  section  headings.  Monotony  of  book  shelves  is  broken  with  peg  board  panels  and  pro¬ 
truding  shelves  where  special  promotions,  such  as  a  mass  presentation  of  one  book,  can  be  displayed. 


isting  distribution  facilities  for  hooks  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  inadequate  for  potential  volume 
and  new  and  better  ones  are  being  researched 
and  tested. 

Yet  many  department  stores,  outlets  with  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  organizations  to  do  a  profitable 
merchandising  job  in  books,  pay  little  attention 
to  book  departments  or  don’t  have  any.  The 
result  is  not  only  lost  profit  on  book  sales  but 
lost  traffic  and  prestige  for  the  stores. 

The  report  that  folloius  is  a  consensus  of  mar¬ 
ket  potentials,  news  of  publishers’  marketing  and 
merchandising  programs,  ideas  for  broadening 
national  book  distribution  so  as  to  benefit  all 
book  sellers,  suggestions  for  improving  book 
department  operations  and  illustrative  success 
stories.  It  is  based  on  personal  and  mail  inter¬ 
views  with  executives  of  publishing  companies, 
buying  office  and  department  store  buyers,  book 
department  lessees,  and  others  in  the  book  field, 
to  whom  the  editors  extend  their  sincere  thanks 
for  all  the  time  and  thought  contributed. 


THE  BOOK 

DEPARTMENT 


Less  and  less  these  days  are  books  looked  upon 
as  a  special  possession  of  intellectuals.  In¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  people  of  all  ages,  in  all 
occupations,  with  all  sorts  of  interests,  are  buying 
them,  reading  them,  talking  about  them.  More 
books  are  published  every  year  on  more  subjects 
and  they  are  dispensed  in  more  outlets  than  ever 
before. 

So  promising  does  this  market  appear  that 
some  publishers  are  starting  to  merchandise 
books— something  entirely  new  in  this  industry, 
which  up  to  now  did  little  to  assist  retail  sales. 
So  promising  does  this  market  appear  that  ex¬ 
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The  same  results  can  now  be  obtained  for  your 
book  department.  No  longer  need  your  book 
department  bring  you  only  prestige.  You  can 
have  assured  profits  if  your  present  book 
department  is  just  breaking  even  (or  losing 
money)  ...  You  can  guarantee  a  successful 
operation  if  you’re  opening  a  book  department. 

How?  By  using  the  vast  merchandising  re¬ 
sources  and  tested  programs  developed  by  one 
of  America’s  largest  book  publishers.  For  com¬ 
plete  information,  write,  wire,  or  call  today. 


Our  business  is  up!" 
Our  costs  ore  down!" 
Our  murk-up  is  better!" 
Our  turnover  is  foster!" 

says  JOHN  J.  HAGEDORN, 

Book  Buyer,  Gimbel's-Philadelphia 


Nationwide  endorsement 
of  the  Doubleday  Mer~ 
ehandising-for-Profit  Plan 


"The  Doubleday  Merchandising 
Plan  it  the  most  efficient  assist¬ 
ance  that  a  book  department  can 
get  from  a  publisher." 

-SIDNEY  FAIK,  Book  Buyer 
folty  Brothers,  Houston,  Texas 

"Certainly  simplifies  running  a 
small  book  department  —  and 
gives  us  better  control." 

-E.  J.  MULHOILANO,  Morthandiso  Mgr. 
Smifh  BrUgomen  Co.,  flint,  Michigan 

"The  Doubleday  Inventory  Con¬ 
trol  Plan  hat  simplified  buying 
for  multi-store  operation.  The 
taking  of  inventory  at  regular 
intervals  by  the  Doubleday  rep¬ 
resentative  ensures  maximum 
turnover  and  minimum  mark- 
downs."  -GEOFFREY  BARR 

J.  W.  Boblnson  Co., 
lot  Angelas,  California 


Doubleday  &  Company,  inc. 

MERCHANDISING  DEPARTMENT,  575  Madison  Avcnuc,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  MUrray  Hill  8-5300 
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New  Activity  in  Book  Merchandising 

For  A  Bigger  Book  Market 


IN  the  book  iiuiustry  a  change  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  that  is  just  short  of  revolu- 
tionarv:  publishers,  who  never  did 
more  than  occasional  and  local  selling 
of  their  books,  are  initiating  national 
marketing  and  merchandising  pro¬ 
grams.  The  anticipated  expansion  of 
book  business  places  new  profit  oppor¬ 
tunities  on  the  horizon  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  that  takes  advantage  of  it. 

Research.  The  .American  Book  Pub¬ 
lishers  Council  set  up  a  marketing 
committee  last  June  to  research  how 
more  outlets  can  be  established  profit¬ 
ably  and  how  publishers  can  assist  re¬ 
tailers  in  the  merchandising  of  books. 
Its  plans  include  meetings  of  publish¬ 
ers  and  retail  book  merchandisers,  and 
a  seminar  on  merchandising  for  sales 
executives. 

The  first  seminar  for  the  retail  book 
trade  was  held  in  February  1959,  co- 
s|x)nsored  by  Doubleday  &  Clompany 
and  the  New  York  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  Institute  of  Book  Publishing.  (.-\ 
report  appeared  in  the  March  1959 
issue  of  Stores.)  It  covered  practically 
every  aspect  of  retail  book  selling:  was 
so  successful  that  a  second  seminar  is 
scheduled  for  February  1960. 

This  year  the  .ABPC  began  a  quar¬ 
terly  sample  survey  of  pid)lishers’ 
sales  of  two  categories  of  books— adult 
trade  and  juvenile  books  retailing  for 
SI  or  more— in  the  hope  of  developing 
seasonal  sales  analyses  and  a  possible 
correlation  between  economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  book  sales. 

Six  years  ago  the  Council  undertook 
an  annual  survey  of  book  publishers’ 
sales.  Previously,  the  only  sales  data 
available  for  books  had  been  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  U.  S.  Census  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  for  the  years  in  w'hich  that  cen¬ 
sus  was  conducted. 


Bigger  Book  Business.  Reporting  on 
the  1958  survey,  the  .\BPC;  disclosed 
that  dollar  sales  of  books  in  1958  were 
six  per  cent  over  1957  and  5.8  per  cent 
over  1952,  and  that  the  number  of 
copies  sold  in  1958  exceeded  1957  by 
four  per  cent. 

Supplementing  the  well-known  cen¬ 
sus  data  on  increasing  literacy  in  an 
increasing  population,  these  figures 
substantiate  the  industrywide  conten¬ 
tion  that  selling  books  in  .America 
coidd  and  should  be  a  much  bigger 
business  than  it  is.  As  to  how  this  ex¬ 
pansion  coidd  be  brought  about,  pub¬ 
lishers  who  were  interviewed  said  a 
primary  step  is  to  get  more  books  sold, 
all  kinds  of  books,  in  more  stores,  all 
kinds  of  stores.  They  maintained  that 
reading  encourages  reading,  that  any 
interest  which  is  created  in  books  must 
mean  more  customers  and  more  sales 
for  everyone;  hence  all  competition— 
from  book  clubs,  book  stores,  discount 
houses,  ilrug  stores,  supermarkets,  and 
what  have  you— can  prove  to  be  the 
healthiest  way  of  life  in  the  book 
business. 

.As  one  publisher’s  sales  manager 
said:  “\Ve  do  not  see  anything  w'rong 
with  the  book  buying  habits  of  .Amer¬ 
icans.  For  the  most  part,  the  difficulty 
seems  to  us  to  be  in  book  distribu¬ 
tion  .  . 

Wider  Distribution.  In  order  to  im¬ 
prove  book  ilistribution,  most  publish¬ 
ers  consider  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  outlets  dispensing  books  through¬ 
out  the  country  essential.  In  addition 
to  the  growth  of  general  book  stores, 
they  are  eager  to  see  more  department 
stores  add  book  departments,  because 
they  have  a  particularly  advantageous 
merchandising  organization  for  selling 
books  and  because  the  customers 


entering  their  doors  daily  represent  a 
readily  accessible  market  for  books. 

Pidilishers  who  were  interviewed 
also  urged  more  stores  to  put  books  in 
their  branches,  citing  the  MOR  statis¬ 
tics  for  1958  w'hich  showed  branch 
store  book  sales  to  be  four  per  cent 
over  1957.  In  the  fast-growing  sub¬ 
urbs,  explained  a  number  of  sales 
managers,  is  an  active  b(K)k-buying 
public,  composed  of  young,  w’ell-edu- 
cateil  parents,  who  not  only  read  them¬ 
selves  but  introduce  their  children  to 
books  at  an  early  age.  Furthermore, 
they  said,  newly-established  suburban 
communities  frequently  lack  a  general 
b(K)kshop  or  other  outlet  offering  an 
assortment  of  books  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  branch  is  the  most  logical 
place  for  sidiurbanites  to  go  for  books. 

Unusual,  but  illustrative,  was  this 
report  from  a  buyer  res[X)nding  to 
Stores'  mail  questionnaire:  branch 
store  volume  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1959  was  72  per  cent  over  volume 
in  the  same  periotl  of  19.58! 

Books  in  Smaller  Stores.  The  concept 
that  the  country  needs  more  book  out¬ 
lets  is  not  held  to  by  publishers  only. 
Walden  Book  Company,  which  oper¬ 
ates  65  leased  book  departments  in  de¬ 
partment  stores,  has  established  the 
National  Book  Service  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  smaller  stores  merchandise 
books.  Normally,  the  small  merchant 
lacks  the  facilities  and  the  volume  to 
support  a  complete  book  department. 
However,  a  book  section  could  be  a 
profitable  addition  to  the  store  if  it 
is  placed  adjacent  to  a  related  depart¬ 
ment,  such  as  stationery  or  greeting 
cards,  where  it  could  share  selling 
costs,  the  Walden  Company  believed. 
The  National  Book  Service  was  there¬ 
fore  organized  about  two  years  ago 
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and  now  operates  in  eight  stores,  as 
follows: 

An  area  of  200  to  300  square  feet  is 
assigned  for  a  book  section  and  is  hx- 
tured  and  arranged  by  the  Service.  A 
clerk,  who  may  be  selling  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  department,  is  given  the  job  of 
filling  and  returning  daily  stock  con¬ 
trol  check  lists,  for  which  National 
gives  her  special  training.  The  daily 
rejxjrts  enable  the  Service  to  maintain 
inventory  in  the  store  in  12  basic  classi¬ 
fications,  paperbacks,  current  fiction 
and  nonfiction,  of  selected  titles  that 
would  most  appeal  to  the  store’s  cus- 


Books  in  Non-Book  Outlets.  The  idea 
of  stimulating  book  sales  by  making 
l)ooks  more  available  to  consumers 
through  more  outlets  is  behind  a  novel 


experiment  by  Pennington  Press,  a 
one-year-old  publishing  company:  dis¬ 
tribution  of  hard  cover  books  in  non¬ 
book  outlets  such  as  supermarkets  and 
drug  stores.  Last  spring  it  introduced 
into  these  stores  self-selection  racks, 
containing  price-fixed,  pre-ticketed 
hard  cover  books,  prepackaged  in  poly¬ 
ethylene  bags.  Results  to  date  are  en¬ 
couraging,  the  company  reports. 

By  thus  expanding  the  book  market 
Pennington,  which  also  sells  to  l)ook- 
shops  and  department  stores,  antici¬ 
pates  average  printings  of  up  to  50,000 
—the  magic  number  that  makes  a  best 
seller.  With  the  production  cost  sav¬ 
ings  that  would  result  and  the  added 
income,  the  publisher  will  have  more 
funds  to  devote  to  national  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion,  according  to  a 
company  spokesman. 


National  Promotion.  The  or^aniqj^ 
tion  this  year  of  Bernard  Geis  Asso<^ 
ates  represents  another  new  approatJij 
to  book  selling.  The  new  company! 
proposes  to  issue  a  small  list  of  boolt^ 
each  year  and  aggressively  pi()ino(|) 
each  of  them  on  television  and  in  na-  j 
tional  magazines  in  order  to  increattl] 
the  market  for  each  book. 

Typical  of  how  it  is  functionin|J 
was  its  promotion  of  Art  Linkletter’j 
The  Secret  World  of  Kids  which  wai  ] 
published  on  October  27th.  That  : 
evening  Linkletter  was  host  on  an 
NBC-TV  Ford  Startime  show  called  ^ 
The  Secret  World  of  Kids  and  played 
against  a  giant  mock-up  of  the  book  | 
jacket.  For  one  week  before  the  show,  j 
a  concentrated  national  campaigt,] 
used  TV,  newspapers,  billboards  and 
store  windows  to  promote  the  l)ook 
and  the  show.  Result:  the  first  print¬ 
ing  of  75,000  was  exhausted  before 
publication,  a  Geis  spokesman  said. 


Creating  A  Book  Center 


With  Balanced  Inventory 


IN  the  better-book-selling  concept  of 
most  publishers,  buyers  and  others 
in  the  field,  the  idea  that  books  re¬ 
quire  more  exposure  and  greater  avail¬ 
ability  is  applied  to  the  number  and 
variety  of  books  being  offered.  They 
maintain  that  there  should  be  an  over¬ 
all  de-emphasis  of  best  sellers  and 
greater  stress  on  all  books.  For  book 
departments,  the  recommendation  is 
to  concentrate  on  becoming  book  cen¬ 
ters,  with  representative  titles  in  all 
categories,  chosen  from  new  and  back- 
list  editions  to  suit  the  tastes  of  each 


offering  best  sellers  at  one-third  of  list 
price. 

Discount  houses  were  reported  to  be 
most  active  in  East  Coast  metropolitan 
centers  such  as  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Hartford,  but  a  buyer  in  Dallas 
and  another  in  Denver  also  said  dis¬ 
count  houses  were  their  chief  com¬ 
petitors. 

This  development  was  noted  by 
some  New  York  book  buyers  as  a 
cause  for  the  one  per  cent  decline  in 
1958  below  1957  of  book  sales  in  main 
stores  of  department  stores  reported 


books  at  full  markup,  meets  discount¬ 
ed  prices  on  best  sellers  and  achievcii 
volume  and  profit  gains  that  far  ou^ 
weigh  the  losses,  without  even  adver-.. 
tising  her  price  specials. 

Too  Many  Titles?  “Yes,”  said  another 
book  buyer,  “I  want  a  wide  assortmenil! 
in  my  department.  But  which  of  the 
13,500  new  books  issued  in  19.58  am  I 
to  stock— and  how  many  more  thanlj 
that  quantity  will  I  have  to  choost; 
from  next  year  at  the  rate  they  keepi^ 
going  up?”  Then,  pausing  a  moment, 


store’s  customers. 

A  Way  Against  Discounters.  Book  de¬ 
partments  that  are  following  this  ap¬ 
proach  report  good  results.  Perhaps 
the  best  evidence  of  how  successful  it 
can  be  is  its  reported  effectiveness  in 
stores  facing  a  new  kind  of  competi¬ 
tion  that  has  recently  emerged  in  book 
retailing— that  of  discount  houses 


in  the  MOR.  Furthermore,  they  point¬ 
ed  out,  meeting  discount  prices  on 
best  sellers  eats  into  profits  that  are 
already  low— typical  book  department 
gross  margin  in  1958,  according  to  the 
MOR,  was  33.4  per  cent  compared  to 
total  store  gross  margin  of  36.3  per 
cent. 

The  tested  solution  is  to  run  a  book 
center.  One  buyer  offers  a  variety  of 


he  asked:  “Must  there  be  so  many  nevei; 
titles  every  year?  Perhaps  it  would  be] 
better  to  publish  fewer  new  books  anc^ 
put  more  selling  effort  behind  each  ofS 
them.” 

When  this  question  was  put  to  pub-i 
lishers,  it  received  this  kind  of  re'i 
sponse:  The  more  titles  made  avail¬ 
able,  the  better  chance  of  attractin|| 
new  readers  and  future  readers.  More* 
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over,  established  book  customers  are 
constantly  developing  new  and  broad¬ 
er  interests  as  a  result  of  increasing 
education,  the  influence  of  TV  and 
the  new  subjects  to  which  it  exposes 
people,  changing  world  affairs  and  the 
new  fields  like  space  travel  and  science 
which  are  opened  for  pid)lic  discus¬ 
sion,  etc.  All  of  these  interests  must 
not  only  be  served  but  encouraged  by 
offering  more  books  on  more  topics. 

Complex  Inventory.  How  then  is  the 
buyer  to  select  the  sto<k  for  his  book 
center?  .\nd  how  is  he  to  control  the 
complicated  inventory  for  which  he  is 
responsible?  Each  b(K)k  is  an  item  on 
which  he  must  watch  sales  and  stock. 
The  number  of  items  in  his  depart¬ 
ment,  therefore,  can  run  into  thou¬ 
sands,  with  paperwork  and  time  taken 
up  at  times  on  items  whose  inventory 
is  one,  two  or  three.  His  purchases  are 
made  on  consignment  from  hundreds 


of  publishers,  each  with  a  different 
|K)licy  regarding  returns.  He  must 
watch  his  slow  sellers  carefully  and 
request  a  return  privilege  at  the  time 
required  by  the  publisher.  Discounts 
and  terms  also  vary  from  pidjlisher  to 
pidilisher  and  from  order  to  order 
since  the  discounts  are  often  based  on 
(piantity. 

No  wonder  then  that  buyers  who 
participated  in  Storks’  survey  called 
for  uniformity  and  simplification  of 
publishers’  terms  and  policies  for  re¬ 
turns  as  an  essential  step  toward  eas¬ 
ing  their  inventory  burdens.  In  the 
long  lun,  by  reducing  correspondence, 
they  said,  it  would  benefit  the  pub¬ 
lishers  as  well. 

Help  Is  Available.  .Vlthough  uniform 
policies  is  only  in  the  talking  stage— 
there  is  new  assistance  available  for 
the  book  buyer  in  his  mammoth  in¬ 
ventory  tasks.  The  large  publishing 


companies  have  developed  volurttaiv 
programs  which  give  a  salesman  some 
of  the  responsibility  for  selecting  titles, 
counting  stock  and  keeping  inventory 
up  to  date  on  his  firm’s  list. 

Doubleday  started  a  merchandising 
plan  three  years  ago  for  inventory 
control  of  new  titles  and  staples.  For 
the  store  that  joins  the  plan,  the 
conrpany  determines  how  many  titles 
should  be  carried  and  how  many  of 
each  title  should  be  on  hand  to  meet 
demand  at  a  particular  time.  Its  sales¬ 
men  count  stock,  w'atch  sales  and  re- 
turtis,  and  shipments  to  the  store  are 
automatic.  (A  detailed  report  on  how 
the  plan  ojierates  appeared  in  the 
.Mardi,  1959  Storks.) 

Other  companies  have  plans  for  new 
Irooks  or  for  backlists.  Random  House, 
since  1954,  has  been  operating  an  auto¬ 
matic  distribution  program  for  new 
books.  Salesmen  screen  the  company’s 
forthcoming  issues  and  select  the  titles 
and  quantities  of  each  for  the  stores 
in  their  territories  and  the  orders  are 
shipped  automatically.  Stores  accept- 


A  NEW  BOOK  CENTER  AT  ABRAHAM  &  STRAUS,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Across  the  street  from  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  .V.  Y., 
is  Komette’s  which  sells  best  sellers  at  discount  prices.  A  &  S’s 
solution  is  to  offer  a  wide  selection  of  books  in  all  categories 
as  well  as  best  sellers  at  the  competitive  price.  Its  book  depart¬ 
ment  was  moved  in  October  from  a  fourth  floor,  2,\4{)-square- 
foot  location  to  a  newly-created  eighth  floor  leisure  center  where 
it  now  occupies  3,682  square  feet.  On  the  same  floor  are  cam¬ 
eras,  sporting  goods,  records,  luggage,  travel  bureau,  children’s 
wear,  toys  and  credit  payment  office. 

.4  street  floor  outpost  for  paperback  books  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued  and  the  department  now  includes  two  good-sized  paper¬ 
back  sections,  one  for  the  popular-priced  and  one  for  the 
higher-priced.  In  line  with  the  department’s  customer  service 
policy,  these  books  are  di.splayed  by  subject  instead  of  the  more 


usual  arrangement  by  publisher.  It  also  includes  a  section  for 
artist  supplies,  items  which  formerly  were  sold  in  stationery, 
and  a  leased  coin  and  stamp  section  is  adjacent.  Furthermore, 
a  book  outpost  in  the  toy  department  has  been  discontinued 
now  that  books  and  toys  are  so  close  to  each  other,  and  in  this 
pre-Christmas  selling  .season,  the  hook  department  is  devoting 
about  50  per  cent  of  its  area  to  juvenile  books. 

H.  G.  Davenport,  store  designer  in  the  A  &  S  planning  de¬ 
partment,  has  created  a  functional  and  airy  looking  department 
that  matches  the  decor  of  the  rest  of  the  floor.  Main  aisle  is 
.seven  feet,  others  are  3.5  feet;  xvalls  and  fixtures  are  formica; 
flooring  is  Armstrong  vinyl  with  a  terrazin  look;  lighting  is 
fluorescent.  Flexible  fixtures,  which  were  specially  designed  for 
book  selling,  permit  easy  rearrangements  when  necessary. 
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ing  tho  arrangement  can  return  all  un¬ 
sold  b(K)ks  after  60  days  of  publication, 
without  label  or  correspondence  and 
get  100  per  cent  credit. 

Harper’s  put  a  similar  automatic 
service  plan  for  advance  ordering  into 
effect  six  months  ago. 

Simon  &  Schuster  has  a  plan  for 
backlist  numbers.  Each  store  on  the 
plan  gets  a  flat  discount  rate  for  all  its 
orders  regardless  of  quantity,  this  rate 
being  based  on  the  store’s  last  year’s 
volume  on  S  &  S  books.  The  salesman 
counts  stock  every  month  and  takes 
care  of  reorders  and  returns. 

Grosset  &:  Dunlap  also  has  a  plan 
for  control  on  staple  numbers  and  for 
its  series  books.  In  watching  inven¬ 
tory,  the  salesman  has  a  control  figure 
for  eadi  store  which  is  adjusted  sea¬ 
sonally. 

Although  a  standard  method  is  yet 
to  be  devised,  the  existing  arrange¬ 
ments  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
according  to  most  of  the  buyers  who 
use  one  or  more  of  the  plans. 


Pros  and  Cons.  A  few  objections  came 
from  buyers  who  expressed  reluctance 
to  give  up  control  over  their  inventor¬ 
ies  and  fear  of  what  they  consider  in¬ 
roads  on  their  open-to-buy.  Only  one 
buyer  who  expressed  disapproval  of 
publishers’  inventory  plans  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  them.  He  found  them 
“unworkable.” 

The  buyer  of  a  large  book  depart¬ 
ment  who  uses  all  of  the  existing  pub¬ 
lishers’  plans  summed  up  the  opinion 
of  many  of  her  colleagues  when  she 
said:  “1  love  them.  I’hey  save  me  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  free  me  for 
greater  things.” 

She’s  free,  she  explained  to  think 
of  effective  promotions,  department 
operations,  and  to  peruse  move  care¬ 
fully  the  catalogues  of  the  smaller 
publishers  that  haven’t  the  facilities 
to  lend  inventory  control  assistance 
but  have  books  that  belong  in  her 
“complete  book  department.”  Rather 
than  tying  up  open-to-buy,  she  said, 
they  often  free  it— there  are  less  mis- 


judgments  in  ordering  because  the 
salesmen  provide  knowledgeable  ad¬ 
vice.  Besides,  none  of  them  would 
think  of  oversupplying  her  department 
—after  all,  what  doesn’t  sell  gets  re¬ 
turned  to  the  publisherl 

Another  benefit  that  a  buyer  de¬ 
scribed  w'as  that  instead  of  taking  the 
time  of  a  salesman’s  visit  to  go  over 
long  lists  of  books  in  an  attempt  to 
make  stock  selections,  the  time  of  this 
visit  is  used  more  profitably  to  discuss 
selling  points  of  the  books  that  have 
already  been  chosen,  promotion  ideas 
for  them,  helps  for  salesclerks  to  assist 
them  in  answ'ering  customers’  (jues- 
tions  and  sales  training  meetings  with 
the  staff. 

Other  advantages  related  by  buyers 
using  the  plans  are:  improved  turn¬ 
over,  fewer  lost  sales  as  a  result  of  not 
having  a  wanted  bcK)k  in  stock,  re- 
iluced  expense  for  handling  special 
orders,  better  use  of  stock  area  for 
books  in  proper  c]uantities  to  satisfy 
demand. 


Operating  and  Promoting 

The  Store’s  Book  Center 


WITH  a  balanced  assortment  of 
titles  and  stock  on  new  and  back- 
list  books  that  appeals  to  the  store’s 
customers,  a  book  center  won’t  pro¬ 
duce  volume  and  profit  if  it  is  tucked 
away  in  an  inaccessible  corner,  is  drab 
and  unattractive,  lacks  adequate  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  doesn’t  tell  customers 
about  its  merchandise.  Yet  these  nega¬ 
tive  criticisms  of  book  departments 
were  fretpiently  levelled  against  de¬ 
partment  stores  not  only  by  publishers 
but  also  by  book  buyers  who  want  very 
much  to  improve  their  operations  but 
can’t  get  top  management’s  ear  for 
their  needs. 

Location  and  Layout.  Frequently  men¬ 
tioned  was  the  relocation  of  many 
f>ook  departments  into  less  expensive 
space.  They  have  been  moved  off  the 
street  floor  to  upper  floors  or  from 


lower  floors  to  higher  ones.  Naturally, 
no  publisher  or  buyer  liked  the  idea 
of  his  merchandise  giving  way  to  some¬ 
thing  else;  yet  it  was  accepted  as  an 
economic  necessity  in  the  light  of  the 
poor  profit  history  of  books  compared 
to  other  goods.  Some  buyers,  in  fact, 
appreciate  the  reduced  rental  expense 
for  which  they  are  made  accountable. 

The  point  that  w'as  stressed,  how¬ 
ever,  was  that  in  relocating  the  book 
department,  management  should  see 
that  it  gets  a  good  traffic  location,  that 
it  is  lighted  and  fixtured  functionally 
and  attractively,  that  it  is  staffed  ade¬ 
quately  and  that  it  is  given  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  cooperation  of  top  manage¬ 
ment  that  book  promotion,  display 
and  selling  needs  but  has  been  lacking. 

The  result  may  be  that  book  depart¬ 
ments  will  win  back  the  choice  IcKa- 
tions. 


Here  are  some  contrasting  store  ex¬ 
periences  on  relocation  and  renova¬ 
tion  and  volume  trends  for  the  past 
five  years  reported  by  buyers  resjmnd- 
ing  to  the  mail  questionnaire: 

Moved  from  first  floor  to  fifth;  no 
w’all  space  provided;  total  square  foot 
area  decreased;  no  new  fixtures;  one 
month  after  the  move,  no  signs  in  the 
department— volume  trend  down. 

Moved  from  fourth  floor  to  eighth; 
sejuare  fcx)t  area  doubled;  department 
completely  redesigned  and  refixtured 
—volume  trend  up. 

Moved  from  street  flcKir  to  mezza¬ 
nine;  new  lighting  and  layout;  same 
fixtures— volume  trend  up. 

Moved  from  street  flcxir  in  annex  to 
second  floor  of  main  store;  fixtures  the 
same  and  “only  half  are  adequate”— 
volume  trend  down. 

Street  floor  department  kept  on 
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street  floor  and  area  doubled— volume  their  own  colorful  and  exciting  dis- 

trend  up.  play— an  invitation  to  almost  any 

passerby.  To  call  attention  to  specific 
Features  to  Strive  For.  Descriptions  of  books,  the  book  center  uses  extra  jack- 

well-operated  book  centers  received  ets,  slip  cards,  jjosters  and  other  dis- 

from  publishers  and  buyers  included  play  aids  which  publishers  supply, 

these  features: 

They  are  near  escalators  or  elevators  Coordinated  Selling.  The  well-oper- 

or  placed  adjacent  to  departments  ated  book  center,  as  described  by  sur- 

whose  customers  could  be  book  pur-  vey  participants,  is  one  that  is  pro¬ 
chasers,  such  as  radios  and  phono-  moted.  There’s  hardly  an  item  sold 

graphs,  records,  art  supplies.  in  a  department  store  with  which  a 

They  are  well  lighted,  .\isles  are  book  cannot  be  coordinated  in  a  win¬ 
wide  to  permit  comfortable  browsing  dow  or  interior  display— cookbooks 

and  room  to  open  a  book  and  flip  with  housewares,  books  on  sports  with 

through  its  pages.  Categories  and  sec-  sporting  goods,  sewing  instructions 

tions  are  clearly  defined  and  signed.  with  piece  goods,  travelogues  with  lug- 

Fixtures  and  shelves  are  modern  look-  gage,  all  sorts  of  books  in  home  fur- 

iiig,  take  advantage  of  vertical  space  to  nishings  model  rooms  and  vignettes, 

show  a  quantity  of  varied  books  which  One  enthusiast  of  coordinated  displays 

the  customer  can  eye  easily.  noted  that  books  are  so  colorful  they 

There  is  a  balance  between  self-  can  enliven  a  presentation  of  dull- 

service  and  personal  service:  The  cus-  hxjking  merchandise, 
tomer  w'ho  knows  what  he’s  looking  Outposts  in  other  departments  for 
for  and  wants  to  make  a  choice  at  selling  related  books  were  recommend- 

leisure,  can  do  so  and  then  bring  his  ed,  too,  but  as  one  buyer  pointed  out. 

purchase  to  a  clerk  or  perhaps  a  cash-  they  can  “confuse  inventory  counts’’ 

ier-wrapping  station.  The  customer  when  sales  are  accidentally  rung  up 

who  requires  assistance  will  find  a  for  the  host  department  instead  of 

salesclerk  who  can  answer  questions,  books.  In  this  connection,  a  proposal 

give  some  knowledgeable  advice  about  from  the  president  of  a  small  publish- 

liooks  on  a  certain  subject  or  books  for  ing  house  might  merit  consideration: 

a  special  occasion,  and  can  guide  him  He  suggested  putting  "Books  About” 

to  the  proper  shelves  or  tables.  bulletin  boards  or  displays  in  various 

In  this  kind  of  setup,  hooks  provide  departments  to  inform  customers  of 


available  literature  that  is  akin  to  tht 
items  sold  there  and  order  blanks  for 
customers  to  fill  out  and  depiisit  in 
handy  receptacles. 


in  n 
ing 


Management's  Role.  When  middle 
management  and  top  management 
give  the  attention  that  execution  of 
these  tie-ins  requires,  a  buyer  can  re 
port,  as  one  did,  that  her  store’s  co¬ 
ordinator  of  displays  consistently  re¬ 
quests  books  for  display  with  related 
merchandise. 

This  buyer  also  reported  getting 
her  share  of  windows  for  complete 
book  promotions  and  adequate  funds 
for  advertising  and  promotion.  Many 
book  buyers,  however,  continue  to 
operate  on  small  budgets,  and  after 
receiving  repeated  cuts  in  their  funds 
and  refusals  on  promotion  requests 
because  margin  on  books  has  been  low, 
they  haven’t  the  courage  to  ask  for 
help  now  that  market  opportunities 
are  picking  up. 

Perhaps  this  is  why  a  University 
Press  complained:  “As  a  small  trade 
publisher  we  have  found  it  increasing¬ 
ly  difficult  to  work  out  promotion 
arrangements  with  book  departments. 
There  seems  to  be  an  impersonal  ap¬ 
proach  to  book  selling  and  distribu¬ 
tion  at  the  department  store  level.” 

Increasing  book  promotion  by  large 
publishers  and  national  campaigns, 
however,  may  stimulate  department 
store  management  to  do  more  hook 
promoting,  starting  with  participation 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 


The  Knoxville,  Tennessee  store  of 
Rich’s,  Atlanta  promoted  National  Libraij 
Week,  April  12-18,  1959,  with  a  week-lonf 
community  wide  promotion.  A  feature  in 
the  book  department  ivas  this  display  of 
How  Books  Are  Made  set  up  by  Kingsport 
Press.  A  tie-in  promotion  of  Rich’s,  Na¬ 
tional  Library  Week  and  the  Lincoln  Ses- 
quicentennial  Year  involved  the  annual 
poetry  contest  for  school  children  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Tennessee  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  and  publication  on  April 
ISth,  by  the  University  of  Tennessee  Press, 
of  Lincoln’s  Favorite  Poets  by  David  }. 
Harkness  and  R.  Gerald  McMurtry.  Con¬ 
test  winners  were  displayed  by  Rich’s  book 
department  on  its  bulletin  board  as  “Our 
Own  Poets  of  Tomorrow.’’  Storewide  pro¬ 
motion  included  streamer  signs,  having 
every  mannequin  hold  a  book,  windows. 
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in  national  campaigns  and  then  add¬ 
ing  their  own  programs. 

National  Library  Week.  A  nationwide 
program  with  excellent  tie-in  opptor- 
tunity  is  National  Library  Week, 
which  aims  to  stimulate  interest  in 
books  and  reading  by  encouraging  the 
use  of  public  libraries  and  creation  of 
home  libraries.  Sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Book  Committee,  Inc.,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  American  Library 
Association  and  supported  by  30  na¬ 
tional  organizations,  it  will  be  held 
for  the  third  year,  April  3-9,  1960. 
The  slogan  will  be  “To  Open  Won¬ 
derful  New  Worlds  .  .  .  Wake  Up  and 
and  Read.”  Promotional  materials, 
available  from  New  York  headtpiar- 
ters,  2-1  West  40th  Street,  include  a 
booklet  called  Bookselling  Ideas  for 
National  Library  Week  which  de- 
saibes  five  exemplary  programs  car¬ 
ried  out  last  year.  One  of  these  was  a 
Marshall  Field  window  display  de¬ 
voted  to  Clifton  Fadiman’s  Lifetime 
Reading  Plan  of  100  great  books.  .An¬ 
other  was  a  community-wide  campaign 
by  Rich’s  Knoxville  store.  (Photo  left^ 

National  publicity  for  the  1959  Li¬ 
brary  Week  also  included  newspaper 
and  magazine  features.  One  in  the 
.April  1959  issue  of  House  and  Garden 
showed  that  books  belong  in  every 
room  in  the  house,  and  depicted  vari¬ 
ous  reading  accessories  such  as  clip-on 
lamps  and  bed  reading  trays. 

.According  to  a  spokesman  of  .ABPC, 


one  of  the  Week’s  supporters,  spring 
sales  of  books  have  risen  noticeably  in 
the  past  three  years,  no  doubt  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  campaign. 

Seeing  the  value  of  this  kind  of 
promotion,  one  buyer  asked  for  year- 
round  national  advertising  by  an  in¬ 
dustrywide  association. 

Publisher's  National  Campaign.  Indi¬ 
vidually,  some  publishers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  advertise  nationally,  offering 
tie-in  opportunities  to  stores.  For  two 
months,  October  15th-December  12th, 
Grosset  &  Dunlap  has  been  promoting 
its  children’s  books  to  the  5,700,000 
daily  radio  audience  of  Don  McNeil’s 
Breakfast  Club  on  the  ABC  network. 
Promotional  supports  for  store  ^tie-ins 
offered  by  the  company  include:  inter¬ 
department  traffic  posters;  local  pub¬ 
licity  kits;  direct  mail  kits;  newspaper 
ad  mats;  table  displays;  streamers; 
book  slot  cards  and  buttons  for  sales¬ 
clerks  picturing  a  cup  and  saucer  and 
saying,  “.Ask  about  our  Breakfast  Club 
books.” 

Storewide  Campaigns.  There  are 
storewide  campaigns  in  which  the 
book  department  can  play  a  dominant 
role.  Davison-Paxon,  for  instance, 
held  a  Salute  to  the  Fabulous  South 
promotion  last  spring.  .A  symposium 
in  the  store’s  tea  room  one  afternoon, 
from  3;30  to  5:00,  paid  tribute  to 
Southern  authors  and  books.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  the  .Atlanta  Branch  of  the 


N.L.A.  Penwomen  and  The  Atlanta 
Writers’  Club,  it  was  called  The  South 
Looks  at  Literature.  In  fall  1958, 
Davison-Paxon  had  an  International 
Exhibition  and  the  book  department 
featured  books  for  children  and  adults 
in  foreign  languages.  It  brought  “ex¬ 
cellent  results.” 

Book  Fairs.  A  promotion  method 
which  until  recently  was  pretty  much 
used  by  bookshops  exclusively,  is  re¬ 
ceiving  more  widespread  department 
store  application.  This  is  the  book 
fair,  a  two-to  five-day  event  when  the 
store  lays  out  hundreds  of  titles  in 
quantities  of  from  50  to  500  and  cus¬ 
tomers  browse  at  will.  It  has  been 
most  successful  when  a  local  PT.A  or 
civic  group  co-sponsors  it  and  exten¬ 
sive  city-wide  promotion  is  conducted. 
Thalhimer’s,  Richmond,  held  a  pajjer- 
back  book  fair  at  the  end  of  October  in 
conjunction  w'ith  the  Virginia  Educa¬ 
tion  .Association  meetings  in  its  city. 

One  of  the  problems  in  this  kind 
of  promotion  is  space.  When  a  store 
has  an  auditorium,  it  is  of  course  help¬ 
ful.  Sometimes  space  is  borrowed 
from  another  department. 

Direct  Mail.  Since  direct  mail  is  one 
of  the  more  economical  advertising 
methods  and  one  that  works  with  par¬ 
ticular  effectiveness  for  selling  publi¬ 
cations  of  all  kinds,  it  surprised  more 
than  one  publisher  that  stores  don’t 
make  more  use  of  the  excellent  lists 


PROMOTING  BOOKS  YEAR  'ROUND 

Powers  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
sees  the  permanent  pulling  power  of 
books.  Its  street  floor  book  department 
has  four  permanent  windows  for  displays. 
This  one,  with  a  view  into  the  depart¬ 
ment,  featured  the  work  of  a  local  clergy¬ 
man,  Beliefs  Have  Consequence  by  Dr. 
Arnold  Lowe,  lined  up  in  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  the  window.  Also  shown  are  sample 
prints  from  Switzerland  which  the  depart¬ 
ment  luas  featuring  last  month.  A  very 
special  section  of  the  department,  the 
buyer  reported,  is  one  on  religious  books, 
occultism,  zen,  mystic  religions.  The  book 
department  was  recently  painted,  given 
new  overhead  lighting  fixtures  and  shadow 
boxes  for  displays;  participates  in  coordi¬ 
nated  promotions  with  other  departments, 
and  runs  a  regular  Sunday  newspaper  ad 
featuring  a  book  of  the  week. 
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in  their  possession. 

Not  every  store  uses  the  mailing  cir¬ 
culars  that  are  available  from  pub¬ 
lishers  and  only  two  stores  responding 
to  the  mail  questionnaire  said  they 
conducted  direct  mail  campaigns  using 
their  own  circulars. 

Authors  Parties;  Remaindering.  Once 
the  mainstay  of  book  promotions,  au¬ 


tograph  parties  and  remainder  sales 
were  reported  to  be  decreasing  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Since  autograph  parties  can  draw 
huge  crowds  but  produce  few  sales, 
one  buyer  explained,  they  are  useful  if 
held  once  in  a  while  to  attract  traffic. 

.As  a  result  of  consignment  buying, 
book  department  clearance  sales  are 
limited  to  the  few  copies  that  might 
become  damaged  or  shopworn  or  that 


a  buyer  neglects  to  return  on  schedule. 
Hence  the  practice  of  remaindering  b» 
which  publishers  accumulate  slow  seli- 
ers  or  remainders  which  are  sold  inj 
lot  to  jobbers  who  then  sell  them  to 
stores  for  low-price  promotions.  Tht 
news  that  department  stores  have  been 
limiting  remainder  sales  to  once  or 
twice  a  year  is  welcomed  by  many  as  a! 
hopeful  sign  that  department  stores  I 
are  creating  a  public  image  of  them¬ 
selves  as  book  centers  offering  balanced 
assortments  at  regular  price. 


Profit  Makers  in  the  Book  Center 


Although  the  b(X)k  center  of  a 
department  store  should  repre¬ 
sent  all  categories  of  books,  what  are 
some  of  its  essential  profit-making 
categories? 

Paperbacks.  The  book  center  ought 
to  include  paperbound  books.  Buyers 
want  them.  Publishers  and  distribu¬ 
tors,  including  those  in  hard  bound 
books  exclusively,  agree  that  paper¬ 
backs  belong  in  department  stores. 
They’re  profitable— and  very  popular. 

The  retailer  who  once  feared  that 
mass  market  paperbound  books  meant 
sex  and  murder  stories  with  sensation¬ 
al  covers  can  now'  look  to  these  books 
as  desirable  merchandise  for  his  cus¬ 
tomers  and  be  confident,  too.  that  the 
merchandise  is  desired. 

The  newer,  so-called  c|uality  paper- 
bound  books  are  experiencing  par¬ 
ticularly  outstanding  demand.  The 
ABPC  reported  that  their  sales  in¬ 
creased  28.8  per  cent  in  1958  over  1957, 
the  highest  increase  re|x)rted  in  any 
category  of  books  for  the  year.  These 
reprints  tend  to  include  best  sellers, 
classic  literature,  non-fiction  of  all 
kinds,  even  art  books,  cookbooks,  dic¬ 
tionaries,  bibles.  Priced  from  75  cents 
to  about  $2,  they  contain  finer,  whiter 
pa|)er  than  the  fast-yellowing  pidp 
paper  used  in  25-cent  editions,  and 
are  made  with  sturdier  bindings. 

In  the  lower-priced  paper  books, 
there  are  more  classics  and  books  on 
general  subjects  being  issued.  There¬ 
by  app>ealing  to  an  ever-broadening 


audience,  they  prcxluced  12.7  per  cent 
more  dollar  sales  in  1958  than  1957, 
ABPC  reported. 

Here’s  a  consensus  of  ideas  and  ex¬ 
periences  on  why  and  how  department 
stores  can  benefit  from  selling  paper- 
bound  books,  both  quality  and  popu¬ 
lar  types: 

They  take  up  little  space,  lend 
themselves  to  self-service  and  impulse 
sales,  and  their  display  racks  require 
comparatively  little  attention  since 
they  are  serviced  regularly  by  jobbers. 

To  facilitate  the  inventory  job  of 
the  w’holesaler,  most  stores  group  these 
books  by  publisher.  Category  arrange¬ 
ment  is  expensive  and  publishers  don’t 
like  it,  one  buyer  said,  but  she  does  it 
because  it  creates  extra  sales  of  books 
on  related  subjects. 

If  a  store  doesn’t  sell  paperbound 
books,  it  can  start  with  a  small  rack  of 
select  titles  and  through  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  the  assistance  of  the  whole¬ 
saler  who  services  the  rack,  learn  the 
best  titles  for  its  customers.  As  a  start, 
recommended  a  spokesman  for  Ban¬ 
tam  Books,  a  store  can  put  a  rack  of 
16  titles  in  as  little  as  four  scjuare  feet. 
Those  who  have  done  so,  he  said,  in¬ 
evitably  expanded  the  section  because 
it  was  so  profitable. 

The  paper  book  section  can  be  a 
stepping  stone  for  trading  the  custom¬ 
er  up.  Buying  books  is  like  collecting, 
one  department  manager  pointed  out, 
and  the  price  the  collector  is  willing  to 
pay  gradually  increases  as  his  collec¬ 
tion  grows. 


Promoting  Paperbacks.  Customers  | 
like  the  small,  compact  books  because 
they’re  easy  to  handle  and  carry,  and  t 
easy  to  shelve  at  home  in  little  space.  ! 
This  easy-storage  feature  is  a  notable  j 
selling  point,  particularly  for  the 
downtown  store  and  its  apartment-  i 
dwelling  customers.  It  was  used  by  I 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York,  last  month  j] 
in  an  ad  for  quality  paperbacks.  The  |; 
ad— the  first  the  department  ran  in  j 
more  than  three  years— was  inserted 
after  the  department  had  enlarged  its 
space,  using  the  additional  area  for 
paper  books.  Thus,  it  informed  cus-  | 
tomers  of  “the  largest  and  most  varied  j 
selection  of  that  great  space-  and  ji 
money-saving  invention,  the  paper-  ! 
back,  that  Bloomingdale’s  has  ever 
offered.”  The  ad  had  a  coupon  and 
carried  the  line:  “A  selection  also  at 
Bergen  County,  Fresh  Meadows,  and 
Stamford.” 

Appeal  to  Teenagers.  Many  books  oa 
school  reading  lists  are  available  is 
paper  editions.  Many  stores  make  sure 
to  have  them  in  stock,  some  are  hand¬ 
ling  quantity  orders  for  classes.  The 
value  to  the  store  in  current  teenage 
traffic  and  long-term  customers  fa 
books  and  other  merchandise  cannot 
be  overlooked. 

If  the  book  center  is  upstairs,  con¬ 
sider  setting  up  a  permanent  outpost 
for  paperbacks  on  the  street  Hoor. 
Some  stores  have  two  paper  book  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  book  department,  one 
for  low-priced  and  one  for  higher- 
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priced  ulilions,  and  a  street  floor  out¬ 
post  for  low-priced  paperbacks.  In 
one  store  with  this  setup,  the  street 
floor  output  carries  700  titles  in  200 
square  feet  of  space  and  produces  nine 
per  cent  of  the  departntent’s  total 
sales.  I  he  upstairs  hook  center  occu¬ 
pies  l.-'tOO  square  feet. 

Juvenile  Books.  The  hook  center  of 
a  department  store  should  have  a  gooil 
juvenile  section.  Today’s  youngsters 
are  readers.  So  much  so  that  in  one 
newlv-designed  hook  department,  50 
|jer  cent  of  floor  space  has  been  allo¬ 
cated  to  children’s  hooks. 

Some  survey  participants  miessed 
that  bounding  juvenile  sales  account¬ 
ed  for  most  of  the  safes  increase 
achieved  by  branch  stores  last  year. 
Others  felt  juvenile  hooks  have  per¬ 
formed  equally  as  well  in  downtown 
stores.  They’re  gotxl  business  anywhere 
and  everywhere,  said  one  buyer. 

The  .\BPC  survey  for  1958  found  a 
10.fi  per  cent  increase  over  1957  in 
dollar  sales  of  juvenile  books  retailing 
for  $1  and  up,  a  .3  per  cent  decrease 
in  under  $1  children’s  books.  Total 
dollar  volume  on  all  juvenile  books 
for  the  companies  reporting  was 
S.a4, 1.15,000,  second  only  to  the  $62,- 
037,000  reported  for  cloth  bound  adult 
trade  books,  and  more  than  1.1  per 
rent  of  total  domestic  sales  of  $.1.15,- 
125,000  of  the  reporting  companies. 

.\nother  illustration  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  interest  in  children’s  books: 


Bloomingdale’s  buyer  last  year  brought 
back  from  England  a  collection  of  old 
children’s  books.  The  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  released  a  story  to  the  women’s 
pages  of  newspapers.  No  ads,  no  spe¬ 
cial  promotions  of  anv  kind.  In  a  few 
days,  everv  copy  was  sold. 

Selecting  and  selling  juvenile  books 
offers  a  challenge  of  no  small  propor¬ 
tions  to  the  book  buyer.  The  number 
of  titles  keeps  increasing— new  editions 
this  year  are  expected  to  total  1500 
conqiared  to  800  a  decaile  ago.  The 
subjects  covered  grow  and  grow— his¬ 
tory,  mathematics,  biography,  science, 
religion,  all  are  receiving  new  and  spe¬ 
cial  treatment  h)r  young  readers  and 
in  graded  levels  of  reading  diffiridty. 
Increasing  too  in  scope  and  variety  of 
treatment  are  the  activity  books  that 
make  a  game  of  learning. 

As  far  as  one  book  buyer  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  chief  selling  point  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  books  is  that  they  are  so  eye¬ 
catching.  .\  display  of  colorfid,  good- 
looking,  well-illustrated  children’s 
books  are  irresistible  to  parents, 
friends,  relatives,  and  most  important 
to  the  children,  noted  an  agreeing 
spokesman  for  a  company  with  one  of 
the  largest  lists  of  children’s  titles. 
Stressing  the  role  of  children  as  cus¬ 
tomers,  he  pointed  out  that  many  of 
them  start  on  allowances  almost  as 
soon  as  they  start  on  their  legs  and  its 
wonderful  to  see  so  many  of  them  buy¬ 
ing  books  for  themselves. 

Which  leads  to  this  innovation  some 


bookshops  have  succeeded  with  and 
department  stores  might  consider 
adopting:  a  juvenile  section  fixtured 
for  juveniles,  having  lower  tables  on 
which  they  can  open  books,  miniature 
chairs  for  them  to  sit  in  and  read,  a 
comfortable  place  for  them  to  spend 
titne  while  Mother  chooses  her  own 
book  (or  picks  a  hat.  or  ilres.s). 

Special  Books.  The  complete  bixjk 
center  ought  to  cater  to  special  inter¬ 
ests.  .Science  anil  technology,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Many  departments  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  stixk  these  books  because  their 
discounts  are  only  .l.lj/^  per  cent  and 
turnover  is  low.  Yet  their  price  is 
higher  than  most  other  books  and 
their  contribution  to  income  can  be 
significant. 

The  trade  manager  of  one  conqjany 
that  specializes  in  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  books,  whose  books  are  sold  in 
10  department  stores,  cited  two  exam¬ 
ples  of  how  extra  traffic,  volume  and 
profit  results  when  a  store  offers  these 
specialized  books.  Both  are  downtown 
stores  in  large  cities.  Both  keep  com¬ 
plete  and  up-to-date  assortments  of  all 
books  in  this  field.  .At  noon,  the  trade 
manager  .said,  these  departments  are 
“jammed”  with  loyal  customers  who 
make  it  a  habit  of  coming  in  just  to 
browse,  see  what’s  new— and  usually 
w’alk  out  with  a  purchase,  if  not  a  new 
technical  book,  it’s  a  related  book,  or 
a  novel  or  some  light  reading. 

Other  buyers  have  made  themselves 


ART  ON  A  CLOTHES  LINE 

T/ie  book  department  of  Belk  Berry, 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  didn’t  require  extra 
spare  to  promote  low-priced  reproductions 
of  famous  paintings.  It  hung  them  on  a 
clothes  line  and  mounted  them  on  col¬ 
umns,  lending  the  touch  of  a  Parisian 
street  vendor  of  art.  In  the  center  of  the 
photo  is  the  reproduction  of  the  news¬ 
paper  ad  run  by  the  department  and  used 
as  a  sign  to  inform  customers  about  the 
reproductions  on  sale. 
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known  for  various  sp>ecialtie$  which 
draw  additional  customers  to  their 
book  centers.  Altman’s  fame  for  rare 
maps  is  perhaps  the  classic  example. 
Fine  bindings,  history,  philosophy, 
religious  books  and  religious  articles, 
philately,  are  some  of  the  items  given 
special  attention  by  the  buyers  partici¬ 
pating  in  Storks’  survey. 

Culture  Centers.  Many  book  buyers 
are  profitably  creating  culture  centers 
out  of  their  book  centers  by  selling  art 
and  sculpture  reprotluctions. 

The  reported  advantages  for  these 
sidelines  were;  their  markup  is  50  per 
cent:  they  are  prepriced;  they  bring 
customers  tvho  can  be  converted  to 
book  buyers:  their  market  is  growing; 


they  represent  repeat  business  on  a 
year-round  basis;  merchandise  is  easy 
to  order,  easy  to  store,  display  and 
sell;  they  add  color  and  interest  to  the 
department. 

Sculpture.  Once  sold  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  in  gift  departments,  sculpture 
reproductions  are  now  experiencing 
growing  volume  in  book  departments. 
Perhaps  because  they  more  naturally 
belong  with  their  cultural  cousins. 
.\lso,  according  to  the  resources,  be¬ 
cause  they  can  be  displayed  in  groups 
more  effectively,  with  proper  light  and 
no  distracting  glitter  from  too  many 
similar  items.  There  are  tw'o  compan¬ 
ies,  .\lva  Studios  and  Museum  Pieces, 
Inc.,  which  contract  with  museums  for 


the  rights  to  make  casts  from  oiiginal 
sculptings  and  mass  protluce  rcplicai 
after  the  museums  approve  the  casts. 
Priced  from  $2.75  to  $150,  the  $10  to 
S.$5  price  range  has  the  l)est  tuinover 
—a  good-sized  sales  check  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  whose  average  sale  is  $2.-I(). 

The  resources  supply  display  cards 
with  historical  and  descriptive  infor¬ 
mation  about  each  piece,  these  cards 
having  museum  approval,  and  a  copy 
of  the  card  is  inserted  in  each  of  the 
individually  prepackaged  pieces.  Mus¬ 
eum  Pieces  advises  stores  on  display 
ideas  and  aims  for  24-hour  deliverv 
to  helj)  keep  inventory  low. 

.According  to  one  resource  spokes¬ 
man,  a  store  having  an  assortment  of 
pieces  on  display  can  within  six  months 
to  a  year  take  in  30  per  cent  of  its 
volume  on  sales  of  sculpture  repro¬ 
ductions. 

Paintings.  There’s  a  nationwide  revo¬ 
lution  going  on  in  popular-priced  art. 
according  to  Harlem  Book  Company, 
principal  resource  for  $1  and  $1.98 
prints  that  book  departments  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  now  selling.  Not 
only  the  prints  but  framing  as  well  is 
proving  to  be  big  business  in  book 
departments.  For  example,  Harlem 
quoted  these  results  from  coast  to 
coast  on  art  promotions;  8,500  color 
prints  at  $1  in  four  days;  3,000  brush¬ 
stroke  prints  at  $1.98  and  $2,000  pic¬ 
ture  frames  at  $2.98  each  in  one  week; 
1,000  brushstroke  prints  at  $1.98  and 
750  frames  at  $2.98  in  one  week:  2,500 
prints  and  frames  in  one  week.  Har¬ 
lem  supplies  stores  with  complete  pro¬ 
motional  packages  including  ad  mats 
and  display  ideas;  gives  a  10  per  cent 
advertising  allowance. 

Other  Income.  National  book  clubs 
and  magazine  subscriptions  were  re¬ 
peatedly  reported  as  income  producers 
for  book  departments.  .And  traffic 
builders,  too!  In  some  stores  they  are 
located  in  outposts,  but  most  stores 
have  them  in  the  book  department. 
Apparently  the  cut-price  competition 
of  book  clubs  does  not  make  significant 
inroads  into  book  department  sales, 
nor  does  the  competition  of  magazine 
reading  for  the  customer’s  leisure 
time.  Further  support  for  the  idea 
that  selling  more  books,  all  kinds  of 
btK>ks,  in  a  book  center  is  a  profitable 
approach  to  book  selling. 


THE  WELL-RUN  BOOK  CENTER 

THE  department  store  that  achieves  volume  and  profit  on  books 
*  has  o  well-run  book  center  with  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  It  has  the  full  cooperation  and  support  of  top  management 
and  middle  management.  It  is  considered  an  important  addition 
to  store  traffic  and  prestige  as  well  as  a  source  of  profit. 


2.  It  offers  a  balanced  assortment  of  books  in  all  categories 
with  titles  selected  according  to  the  tastes  of  its  store's  customers. 
It  includes  an  assortment  of  paperbound  books  in  the  popular- 
priced  and  higher-priced  types;  a  wide  representation  of 
children's  books;  at  least  a  sampling  of  books  on  highly  special¬ 
ized  and  technical  subjects. 

3.  It  is  alert  to  the  merchandising  and  promotions  programs 
being  developed  by  publishers.  Wherever  possible  it  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  inventory  control  assistance  and  ties-in  with  publicity 
to  inform  the  public  of  its  wide  selection  of  books. 


4.  It  advertises  and  promotes  itself— by  interdepartmental  dis¬ 
plays  and  posters,  by  windows,  by  mailing  pieces,  by  tie-ins  with 
community  events,  etc. 

5.  It  is  located  where  customer  traffic  can  be  drawn  into  the 
department.  It  is  lighted,  fixtured  and  signed  to  provide  com¬ 
fortable  browsing  and  easy  selection,  to  enhance  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  today's  colorful  and  exciting-looking  books,  and  thus  to 
stimulate  sales. 
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Legal  Briefs 

mm'nt"'"'  ••  "•  ;t 

By  James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 


Sunday  Closing  Pot  Boils 

The  issue  of  Suiulay  closings  continues  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  courts,  retailers  and  the  general  pnhlic. 
There  were  these  developments: 

1.  The  voters  of  New  Jersey  gave  overwhelming  endorse¬ 
ment  to  a  proposal  to  ban  Sunday  sales  except  of  essential 
merchaiulise.  The  state  legislature  had  enacted  a  statute 
at  its  last  session  putting  the  issue  up  to  the  voters  on  a 
county-wide  basis.  At  the  November  elections  12  counties 
apprr)ved  Sunday  closings,  and  only  three  counties  (one  a 
••hore  resort  county)  voted  to  allow  Sunday  selling.  Thus, 
in  what  appeared  to  he  the  first  opportunity  given  the 
electorate  to  decide  the  issue  directly,  the  voters  have  sided 
with  Sunday  closings  by  a  w'ide  margin.  Opponents  of  the 
new  law  are  contesting  it  in  the  courts,  contending  that  the 
statute  is  discriminatory  aiul  too  vague  for  effective  enforce¬ 
ment.  No  decision  as  yet  has  been  reached. 

2.  A  federal  court  has  ruled  that  the  Massachusetts  Sab- 
bath  closing  law  is  unconstitutional.  The  state  has  appealed 
the  (ase  to  the  I’nited  States  Supreme  (^ourt.  In  similar 
cases  the  Su|)reme  Court  has  refused  to  pass  on  the  issue. 
Earlier  this  year  the  high  court  declined  to  review  a  decision 
of  the  Ohio  Supreme  (amrt,  upholding  that  state’s  Sunday 
dosing  statute. 

A  federal  (ourt  is  considering  the  same  issue  involved 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Sunday  Blue  laws.  I’lie  petitioners 
claim  that  the  Keystone  State’s  law  is  “irrational  and  arbi¬ 
trary”  and  discriminatory  and  that  it  “deprives  [them]  of  a 
right  to  earn  a  livelihood.’’ 

4.  NR.\1,\  has  again  joined  with  the  Variety  Stores  .\sso- 
cation  in  urging  merchants  to  remain  closed  on  Sundays. 
The  annoumement  was  timed  to  coincide  with  the  opening 
of  the  (diristmas  selling  season.  In  his  statement  President 
X'athan  j.  Ciold  alluded  to  the  New  jersey  results.  He  said: 
"The  public  has  made  it  clear  in  many  communities  that 
Sabbath  selling  is  jjarticularly  onerous.  We  feel  that  the 
industry  loses  more  in  stature  and  respect  than  it  gains  from 
Sal)bath  selling  practices,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  public 
is  much  inclined  to  agree  with  this  view.’’  I'he  VSA  state¬ 
ment  noted:  “No  commercial  activity  which  tends  to  destroy 
the  character  of  .Sunday  observance  can  be  justified  as  a 
service  to  customers.  I'hc  considerations  which  centuries 
ago  led  to  setting  Sunday  apart  have  not  changed.’’ 

Costly  Customer  Damage  Suits 

Department  stores  can  expect  an  increasing  number  of 
accident  claims  from  customers,  accortling  to  a  paper  pre¬ 
sented  recently  before  the  National  Safety  Congress  and 
Exposition  in  Chicago.  This  view  was  based  on  studies 


showing  that  customers  are  winning  most  of  the  cases  and 
are  being  awanled  sizable  judgments.  The  three  principal 
causes  of  the  claims  are  attributed  to  accidents  on  escalators, 
slipping  on  floors  and  falling  on  objects  left  in  store  aisles. 

A  Chicago  attorney.  Burton  Y.  Weitzenfeld,  counselled 
stores  to  contest  any  customer  claim  that  does  not  appear 
to  he  justified.  “If  the  claim  is  cpiestionable,  let’s  fight  it,” 
he  declare4. 

FTC  Head  Warns  Buyers  on  Robinson-Patman 

The  price  discrimination  provisions  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  apply  to  buyers  as  well  as  sellers,  FTC^  C^hair- 
man  Earl  W.  Kintner  pointed  out  recently  in  a  speech 
before  a  grocery  trade  group  in  New  York.  Coincident  with 
the  statement  was  an  FTC]  hearing  examiner’s  order  pro¬ 
hibiting  a  large  grocery  chain  from  “inducing  discrimina¬ 
tory  advertising  allowances  from  buyers.”  Mr.  Kintner 
noted  that  where  a  buyer  knowingly  induces  a  special  price 
concession  from  a  seller,  he  can  be  held  in  violation  of  the 
.\ct  along  with  the  seller.  The  E'TC  head  specifically  re¬ 
ferred  to  ad  allowances  in  this  connection  and  stated  that 
an  FT(]  “task  force”  was  being  established  to  advise  on 
how  Robinson-Patman  can  be  more  effectively  administered. 
Presumably,  guides  similar  tcj  those  establishetl  for  compara¬ 
tive  price  advertising  will  be  published  at  a  later  date. 

in  another  area  of  FTC]  activity  Kintner  announced  plans 
for  “a  coordinated  attack  by  government  and  itulustry  on 
deceptive  advertising”  over  television  and  radio.  T’he  C]om- 
mission  extended  invitations  to  top  officials  of  the  radio 
and  rV  chains  to  meet  to  “devise  better  and  faster  means 
to  stop  false  and  misleading  advertising  on  TV  and  radio.” 

Fair  Trade  Developments 

I'he  Washington  .Supreme  C]ourt  has  invalidated  that 
state’s  fair  trade  law  as  it  applies  to  “non-signers”  of  fair 
trade  contracts.  .\  similar  result  was  reached  by  a  lower 
court  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma.  Minnesota’s  highest  court, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  upheld  the  law  in  a  recent  decision. 
Despite  the  trend  of  the  jjast  few  years  toward  invalidating 
fair  trade,  resale  price  maintenance  is  still  the  law  in  the 
majority  of  the  states.  Attempts  to  obtain  a  federal  fair 
trade  law  at  the  last  session  of  C]ongress  failed. 

Wisconsin  Vetoes  Retail  Instalment  Sales  Act 

The  Ciovernor  of  Wisconsin  has  vetoed  a  retail  instalment 
sales  act  passed  by  the  legislature.  The  bill  would  have 
set  maximum  service  charge  rates  for  revolving  charge  and 
other  types  of  instalment  accounts.  The  governor  withheld 
approval  pending  the  results  of  a  national  study  now  being 
made  of  this  subject. 
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RETAIL  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 

Job  Evaluation:  The  Key 
To  Effective  Salary  Control 

Job  evaluation  is  an  important  means  of  attaining  better 

salary  control.  And  effective  salary  control  is  a 

giant  step  towards  improved  profits.  .  .  .  Low  salaries  do  not 

necessarily  produce  low  payroll  costs.  High  caliber 

personnel,  good  supervision  and  effective  utilization  of 

people  are  far  more  significant  factors  in  real  payroll 

costs.  ...  A  sound  salary  program,  effectively  and  objectively 

administered,  is  necessary  if  a  store  wants  to  attract 

and  hold  the  better  sales  personnel,  the  more  skilled 

technicians  and  the  more  effective  managers  who  can  produce 

true  operating  economies  and  higher  profits. 


By  Samuel  T.  Beacham,  Boot,  Allen  &  Hamilfon,  Management  Consultants 


I  T  is  clear  that  one  of  the  best 
avenues  to  retail  profit  improvement 
is  through  better  control  of  operating 
expenses.  Since  payroll  costs  make  up 
more  than  half  of  total  operating  ex¬ 
penses,  better  control  of  payroll  costs 
is  essential  to  reversing  the  clovvnwartl 
profit  trend.  Better  payroll  control 
can  be  accomplished  through  more 
elfective  utilization  of  people  and  the 
work  they  perform.  This  is  a  key  to 
profit  improvement  which  is  frecjuent- 
ly  overlooked. 

.Sound  salary  administration  is  an  im¬ 
portant  tool  to  more  effective  over-all 
store  operation  because  it  is  a  method 
which  will: 

(1)  Provide  Controlled  Flexibii.- 
riY  TO  Meet  Fltlre  Change.  Sound 
salary  programs  are  based  on  job  eval- 
uatioti  systems  that  determine  and 
maintain  correct  pay  relationships 
even  as  jobs  change.  Once  a  system  is 
estal)li.shed  which  factually  determines 
the  correct  pay  relationships  between 
present  jobs,  new  jobs  can  be  properly 
evaluated  and  integrated  into  the  store 
salary  struc  ture. 


(2)  (a)NmoL  Payroll  Costs,  and, 
AT  iTiE  Same  Fime,  .\dequately  Re¬ 
ward  the  Individual.  With  correct  pay 
relationships  between  jobs  determined, 
minimum  and  maximum  salaries  for 
each  job  can  be  established.  The  pay 
range  between  minimum  and  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  provides  opportunity  for 
merit  increases  to  individuals  who  de¬ 
serve  them.  The  maximum  rates  pro¬ 
vide  a  ceiling  over  which  no  salaries 
are  permitted  to  go.  Such  a  system 
can  be  more  effectively  and  objectively 
administered  than  the  “random”  or 
“personal”  rate  systems  in  effect  in 
many  stores. 

(.S)  Establish  a  Salary  .STRUt;TURE 
Sufficient  to  .Atiract  and  Retain 
Capable  Pf.r.sonnel.  It  is  necessary  to 
eliminate  not  only  inecpiities  among 
jobs  within  the  store,  but  also  inequi¬ 
ties  between  store  salaries  and  salaries 
paid  for  comparable  jobs  in  the  local 
area  by  other  stores  and  by  other  coui- 
petitors  for  personnel.  Only  then  will 
the  store  be  in  a  good  competitive 
jtosition  to  attract  the  types  of  capable 
individuals  that  future  conditions  will 


lecjtiire  in  retailing. 

There  are  four  major  steps  in  devel¬ 
oping  an  effective  salary  administra¬ 
tion  program.  These  are  described 
briefly  below. 

(1)  Describe  the  Jobs.  Written  de¬ 
scriptions  of  job  duties  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  as  a  basis  for  job  analysis  and 
job  evaluation  and  as  a  record  neces¬ 
sary  for  continuing  administration  of 
the  jjrogram.  Information  for  these 
job  descriptions  can  be  obtained 
by  cjuestionnaires,  or  by  interviews 
with  job  incumbents  and  supervisors. 
Job  information  should  include  job 
knowledge  required,  such  as  merchan¬ 
dise  characteristics  and  store  systems, 
regular  and  occasional  dtities  per-  j 
formed,  and  supervisory  responsibili-  ! 
ty,  if  any.  Fhese  descriptions  need  not  i 
be  too  detailed  and  should  emphasize 
the  dtities  which  make  each  job  differ¬ 
ent  from  all  other  jobs  in  the  store. 
Descriptions  should  be  prepared  in  a 
standard  format,  reviewed  by  supervis¬ 
ors  for  accuraty  and  completeness, 
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:nul  ;i|)|)i<)vctl  tlirough  regular  store 
rngani/ation  ( hannels. 

(2)  Analyze  Job  Duties.  Each  job 
is  ihen  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  job 
re(|nirements  or  factors  which  are  im¬ 
portant  to  successful  performance. 
Ea<h  factor  will  be  more  important  in 
some  jobs  than  in  others.  Various 
evaluation  plans  use  different  sets  of 
job  factors,  some  plans  having  as  many 
IS  15  fat  tors  for  analysis. 

We  have  found,  after  wide  experi¬ 
ence  with  many  jjlans,  that  the  re- 
(|nirements  for  most  jobs  may  be  ade- 
(|nately  identified  under  six  factors. 
.\  seventh  (working  conditions)  is 
added  where  working  conditions  vary 
markedly  within  the  group  of  jobs 
being  evaluated.  These  seven  factors 
are: 

1.  Eni  <: A  t  io.\  —  The  minimum 
amount  of  formal  schooling  or  its 
etjuivalent  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  the  job. 

2.  ExfFRiK.N'c.F— I'he  minimum  per- 
itul  of  time  in  either  months  or  years 
that  is  necessary  to  assume  the  duties 
of  the  job. 

.1.  .St  I’KRVisioN— The  tuimber  of  in- 
diviilnals  supervised  both  tlirectly  and 
through  subordinates.  .Mso  considered 
under  this  factor  is  the  scope  of  author¬ 
ity  ill  selecting,  appraising  and  dis¬ 
ciplining  employees,  assigning  and 
checking  work,  approving  salary  ad¬ 
justments,  promotions  or  discharges 
and  other  supervisory  duties. 

1.  Rksi*onsibii.ity  —  The  probabil¬ 
ity  ami  effects  of  mistakes  which  might 
be  made  iii  the  job  iu  terms  of  added 
ci'sts,  customer  relations,  damage  to 
merchandise,  lost  time  and  similar  re¬ 
sults. 

5.  .Mkm  ai.  RFCu:tRF.MENT.s— rite  re- 
c|uirements  for  the  exercise  of  initia¬ 
tive,  judgment,  creativity,  and  imagi¬ 
nation.  The  complexity  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  as  well  as  the  frecpiency  of  their 
oc  c  urrence  is  considered. 

().  To.macis— The  fretpieiicy  and 
nature  of  contacts  with  individuals 
outside  the  line  of  authority  within 
the  store  organization  and  with  indi¬ 
viduals  outside  the  organi/.atiou  such 
as  customers  or  vendors. 

7.  WoRKi.NG  Conditions— The  phys¬ 
ical  conditions  in  which  work  is  per¬ 
formed,  bcjth  in  terms  of  physical  dis¬ 
comfort  (heat,  dirt)  and  in  terms  of 
accident  hazard.  This  factor  is  used 


only  where  there  is  significant  varia¬ 
tion  in  working  conditions  among 
jobs.  It  might  be  unnecessary  to’apply 
this  factor,  for  example  to  the  selling 
group  in  a  modern,  air-conditioned 
spec  ialty  store,  where  the  working  con¬ 
ditions  are  the  same  throughout  the 
store.  It  might  be  necessary,  however, 
to  apply  the  factor  in  a  large  depart¬ 
ment  store  organization  to  sales-sup 
porting  jobs  such  as  truckers  and  ware¬ 
house  men  where  working  conditions 
vaiy  widely. 

(5)  Evaluate  the  Jobs,  in  the 

evaluation  process,  jobs  are  compared 
to  determine  their  relative  worth. 
Evahiatious  are  made  in  terms  of  the 
jo!)  fac  tors  described  above. 

There  are  four  principal  methods 
of  job  evaluation  in  use  today: 

|oB  RANKtNC.— Jobs  are  ranked  in 
order  of  over-all  importance  bv  com¬ 
paring  job  against  job. 

(it.Assti  iCATioN  —  Jobs  ale  classified 
l)y  comparing  each  job  against  a  scale. 

Facfor  Caimi’ARIson— Each  job  is 
compared  factor  by  factor  against 
other  jobs. 

Point  Rating  — job  re(|uirements 
for  each  job  are  comijared  against  a 
graduated  scale  which  assigns  increas¬ 
ing  point  values  for  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  degrees  of  each  factor  found  in 
eac  h  job. 


Each  of  these  evaluation  systems  has 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The 
point  rating  system  is  by  far  the  most 
widely  used  in  this  country  today. 

The  type  of  job  evaluation  system 
used  should  be  the  one  that  will  best 
serve  the  characteristics  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  store.  The  method  itself  is  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  end  result  desired-a 
logical  and  fair  grouping  of  jobs  for 
pay  purposes.  The  simplest  method 
which  will  accomplish  this  result  for 
the  store  is  the  best. 

(4)  Develop  the  Salary  Structure. 

The  steps  up  to  this  point  have  been 
necessary  to  assure  over-all  consistenev 
of  the  salary  structure  within  the  store 
orgauizatiou.  To  be  effective,  the  sal¬ 
ary  structure  must  also  be  consistent 
with  salaries  paid  for  comparable  jobs 
in  other  retailing  firms  and  for  com¬ 
parable  jobs  (bookkeepers,  elevator 
operators)  in  other  businesses  in  the 
community. 

Consistency  of  store  salaries  with 
prevailing  salaries  in  the  community 
is  determined  liy  conducting  an  out¬ 
side  salary  survey.  This  is  done  liv 
selecting  several  representative  or 
“benchmark”  jobs  from  each  salary 
grade  for  comparison  with  outside 
firms.  These  “Ireuchmark”  jobs  arc 
jobs  which  are  common  to  other  stores 
as  well  as  some  jobs  in  each  grade, 
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such  a^  hookkeepers  and  elevator  oper¬ 
ators,  iliat  are  common  to  other  types 
of  businesses.  Salary  information  for 
the  benchmark  jobs  is  then  exchanged 
on  a  confidential  basis  with  other 
stores  and  businesses  in  the  communi¬ 
ty.  Frequently  information  on  other 
personnel  policies  such  as  employee 
discounts,  working  hours,  vacations, 
insurances  and  pensions  is  also  ex¬ 
changed.  Generally,  each  participating 
concern  is  given  a  coded  copy  of  the 
survey  results,  in  exchange  for  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  survey. 

The  average  salaries  paid  by  outside 
concerns  for  comparable  positions  are 
computed  for  each  evaluated  salary 
grade.  "The  average  salaries  for  the 
same  jobs  within  the  store  are  also 
computed.  T'hese  average  salaries  are 
plotted  on  a  graph.  Through  these 
average  points,  curves  of  best  fit  are 
computed  and  drawn  representing 
the  store  salary  level  and  the  outside 
salary  level.  This  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  1. 

The  next  step  is  a  policy  decision 
by  top  management  on  where  the  store 
salary  level  should  be  in  relation  to  the 
indicated  salary  level  of  outside  com¬ 
panies.  Management  may  wish  to  pay 
somewhat  higher  salaries  in  an  effort 
to  attract  the  highest  type  of  employee 
in  the  community.  Or  management 
may  simply  wish  to  meet  the  level  of 
outside  salaries  so  as  to  be  in  an  equal 
competitive  position  for  personnel.  In 
some  cases,  management  may,  with 
gocxl  reason,  decide  to  pay  slightly 
lower  salaries  than  the  community. 
This  might  be  due  to  better-than-aver- 
age  fringe  benefits  which  management 
feels  make  an  attractive  total  compen¬ 
sation  package.  The  decision  on  where 
to  place  the  store  salary  line  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  community  should  be  de¬ 
termined  after  careful  consideration 
of  company  objectives  and  previous 
policies,  as  well  as  other  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  local  situation. 

curve  representing  this  policy  de¬ 
cision  is  then  drawn.  This  curve,  also 
illustrated  in  Figure  1,  provides  the 
basis  for  establishing  salary  ranges  for 
each  of  the  salary  grades.  The  mini¬ 
mum  salary  of  each  range  is  the  salary 
to  be  paid  employees  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  job  training  and  are  minimally 
qualified  to  perform  the  job.  The 
maximum  salary  for  each  range  repre¬ 
sents  the  salary  that  outstanding  em¬ 


ployees  can  achieve  through  j)eriodic 
merit  increases. 

The  evaluation  process  establishes 
the  theoretical  relative  worth  of  jobs 
whether  they  are  paid  on  a  basis  of 
salary,  salary  plus  commission  or 
straight  commission  basis.  The  mid¬ 
point  of  each  salary  range  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  desirable  “average  earn¬ 
ing”  point  for  jobs  with  incentive  op¬ 
portunity,  and  this  |K)int  may  be  used 
as  a  reference  in  determining  salary 
base  or  weekly  draw  for  commission 
jobs. 

Usually,  after  the  jiroposed  salary 
structure  has  been  determined,  there 
are  a  few  jobs  where  present  salaries 
fall  outside  the  indicated  salary  ranges. 
.Some  salaries  will  fall  below  the,  mini¬ 
mum  of  the  salary  grade.  This  may  be 
due  to  a  past  erroneous  decision  of 
a  job’s  value.  In  these  cases,  the  job 
performance  of  incumbents  should  be 
appraised.  Where  |)erformance  is  sub¬ 
standard,  retraining  or  transfers  to 
lower-skilled  jobs  should  be  done. 
Where  performance  is  adequate,  a 
schedule  for  bringing  these  salaries  up 
to  the  minimum  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  should  be  established. 

Other  salaries  may  be  found  to  be 
above  the  maximum  salary  established 
for  each  salary  grade.  These  are  usual¬ 
ly  due  cither  to  long-service  employees 
whose  salaries  have  gradually  slipped 
out  of  line  through  repeated  merit 
and  length-of-service  increases  or  to 
highly-skilled  jobs  for  which  talent  is 
in  short  supply  in  the  community. 
This  has  been  especially  true  in  many 
trade  and  craft  jobs  during  the  past 
decade.  It  is  usually  undesirable  if 
not  impKJSsible  to  reduce  salaries  in 
these  cases.  Long-service  employees 
whose  salaries  are  above  job-grade 
maximums  should  be  retrained  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  transferred  to  higher-skilled 
jobs  where  their  salaries  will  be  in  line 
with  job  duties. 

The  important  point  in  these  cases 
is  to  identify  out-of-line  salaries  and 
to  begin  a  program  to  prevent  them 
from  getting  further  out  of  line.  Steps 
should  also  be  taken  to  prevent  this 
from  happening  in  other  jobs.  Long- 
range  savings  will  be  realized  as  attri¬ 
tion  reduces  the  number  of  employees 
whose  salaries  are  out  of  line,  or  as 
changing  economic  conditions  elimi¬ 
nate  the  need  to  pay  premium  rates 
for  certain  job  skills. 


Administration  of  the  Program.  Wage 
and  salary  administration  is  clearly  a 
function  of  the  personnel  department, 
and  installation  of  this  program  should 
lie  headed  by  this  department.  How¬ 
ever,  the  full  backing  of  top  manage¬ 
ment  is  absolutely  essential  to  success. 
Many  programs  have  failed  where  top 
management  failed  to  provide  the  nec¬ 
essary  support  and  control.  Support  is 
necessary  so  that  the  jiersonnel  depart¬ 
ment  can  do  its  job.  Control  is  neces¬ 
sary  so  that  the  program,  as  often  hap¬ 
pens  with  administrative  procedures, 
does  not  become  an  end  in  itself— 
rather  than  a  means  to  an  end. 

Where  personnel  within  the  depart¬ 
ment  have  been  trained  in  job  evalu¬ 
ation  technic]ues,  successful  installa¬ 
tions  have  been  made  by  stores  with 
their  own  personnel.  Where  sufficient 
trained  personnel  are  not  available, 
outside  assistance  may  be  necessary. 
Consulting  engineers  can  frequently 
be  helpful  in  providing  leadership  for 
the  program,  in  assuring  objectivity 
in  the  evaluations,  and  in  training 
store  personnel  in  the  necessary  tech¬ 
niques  for  continuing  administration 
of  the  program. 

It  is  important,  in  all  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  for  appropriate  store  personnel 
to  participate  in  the  program.  This 
includes  employees  who  provide  job 
information,  supervisors  who  approve 
job  descriptions,  job  analysts  who  se¬ 
cure  information,  middle  management 
personnel  who  may  be  selected  to  sit 
on  evaluation  committees,  and  top 
management  who  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  policy  guidance  and  final  ap¬ 
proval. 

Responsibility  for  permanent  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  program  should 
also  be  placed  in  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment.  As  soon  as  installation  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  personnel  department 
should  prepare  a  salary  administration 
manual  which  describes  the  job  evalu¬ 
ation  plan,  defines  salary  administra¬ 
tion  policies  and  procedures,  shows 
the  salary  grades  for  each  job  and 
minimum  and  maximum  salaries  for 
each  salary  grade.  Copies  of  all  job 
descriptions  should  also  be  contained 
in  this  or  in  a  separate  volume. 

It  should  also  be  the  personnel  de¬ 
partment’s  responsibility  to  keep  this 
material  up  to  date  as  jobs  are  re¬ 
evaluated  to  reflect  changed  job  duties, 
and  as  new  jobs  are  created.  The  per- 
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BASIC  STOCK  LISTS 

(Available  to  NRMA  members  only.) 

A  must  for  successful  store  operation 

You  ore  now  preparing  buying  plans. 

Make  sure  you  are  "in  stock”  by 
using  our  basic  stock  lists. 

CHILDREN'S  AND  INFANTS'  WEAR  -  Revised  and  enlarged,  this  is 
a  complete  list,  by  items,  of  the  staples  you  should  carry  in  this  important 
department.  Price;  50  cents. 

MEN'S  FURNISHINGS  —  Lists  all  staple  items  necessary  for  a  successfully 
planned  men's  furnishings  department.  A  pioneering  work  in  this  field.  Also 
indicates  best  selling  retail  prices  in  every  classification.  Price:  $1.00. 

PIECE  GOODS  ~  Complete  listing  of  staples  for  the  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment,  grouped  by  classification.  Has  had  widespread  adoption.  Price:  $1.00. 

HOUSEWARES  ~  Approved  and  recommended  as  a  most  complete  listing 
of  items  for  the  housewares  department.  Revised  and  enlarged  to  cover  ever- 
changing  classifications.  Will  insure  never-out  merchandise.  Price:  $1.00. 

WOMEN'S  HOSIERY  —  Covers  all  items  by  standardized  classifications. 

Three  best  selling  weights,  sizes  and  prices  for  each  sub-classification.  Same 
data  for  all  accessories  currently  sold  over  hosiery  counters.  Price,  $1.00.  ^ 

STATIONERY  —  All  items  considered  "basic."  Also  percentage  contribu¬ 
tion  of  each  classification  to  total  department  volume.  More  than  870  different 
items.  Eleven  different  classifications.  Sample  forms  for  control  and  reorder. 

Price:  $1.00. 

NOTIONS  ~  Complete  listing  of  staple  items  in  notions  department.  Con¬ 
tains  sample  forms  for  compiling  stock  list  and  for  keeping  unit  control  records. 

All  sewing  notions  items  which  should  also  be  carried  in  or  adjacent  to  the 
piece  goods  department  are  included.  Price:  50  cents. 


MERCHANDISING  DIVISION,  NRMA  □  Bitl  me. 

100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1  ,  N.  Y.  Q  Check  enclosed. 

Please  send  me  the  following 
BASIC  STOCK  LISTS 

....  copies  of  CHILDREN'S  &  INFANTS'  WEAR 
copies  of  MEN'S  FURNISHINGS 
copies  of  PIECE  GOODS 
copies  of  HOUSEWARES 
copies  of  WOMEN'S  HOSIERY 
copies  of  STATIONERY 

copies  of  NOTIONS  (Please  Print) 

NAME  . 

COMPANY  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . STATE . 

Make  checks  payable  to  NATIONAL  RETAIL  MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION 
(add  3%  Solos  Tax  on  Now  York  City  ordors) 


sonnel  department  should  also  main¬ 
tain  current  outside  salary  data,  ob¬ 
tained  from  published  sources  ;is  well 
as  from  periodic  community  >alaTy 
surveys  which  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  conducts  for  the  store. 

When  to  Install  the  Program.  Many 
smaller  store  managements  feel  that  a 
formal  salary  administration  program 
is  unnecessary  for  them.  Nevertheless, 
job  evaluation  and  salary  administra¬ 
tion  decisions  are  continually  being 
made  in  every  store,  no  matter  how 
small.  It  is  impossible  to  say  precisely 
at  what  point  in  store  size  a  formal  job 
evaluation  program  becomes  neces¬ 
sary,  but  experience  in  retailing  indi¬ 
cates  that  when  a  store  organization 
has  more  than  about  100  regular  em¬ 
ployees,  informal  methods  of  salary 
control  become  inadequate.  George 
Plant  and  John  B.  Pope  in  their  ex¬ 
cellent  manual,  Retail  Job  Analysis 
and  Evaluation,*  have  this  to  say 
about  the  problem: 

“It  would  seem  that  any  store 
which  regularly  employs  100  or 
150  or  more  employees  has  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  complex  salary  administra¬ 
tion  problem,  to  warrant  a  full 
program.  ...  It  does  not  need  to 
be  as  elaborate  and  precise  as  a 
larger  store  program  ...  a  modi¬ 
fied  program  embodying  the  same 
basic  principles,  but  simplified 
and  adapted  to  individual  needs, 
can  be  applied.” 

Many  important  additional  benefits 
usually  result  from  a  job  evaluation 
study.  When  jobs  are  studied  across 
the  store,  weaknesses  in  departmental 
or  store  organization  frequently  be¬ 
come  apparent  and  can  be  corrected. 
Job  improvement  often  results,  as 
overlapping  duties  are  found  and 
eliminated,  resulting  in  more  efficient 
operation.  Better  selection  and  place¬ 
ment  of  new  employees  by  the  person¬ 
nel  department  is  possible  with  the 
new  tools  they  have  to  work  with. 
And  employee  morale  is  frequently 
improved  when  employees  realize  that 
management  is  interested  enough  in 
objective  and  equitable  salary  admin¬ 
istration  to  install  the  program. 


•Retail  Job  .-Vnalysis  and  Evaluation  by 
George  Plant  and  John  B.  Pope.  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association,  1946.  $3.50. 
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49th  ANNUAL 
NRMA  CONVENTION 


January  10th- 14th,  1960 
Hotel  Statler,  New  York 


Leopold  Stokowski 

Will  talk  on  “good 
music”  as  a  sales  pro¬ 
motion  tool 


Kenneth  B.  Keating 

Speaker  on  urban  re¬ 
newal  at  the  Smaller 
Stores  dinner 


Stanley  Marcus 

Curtain-raiser  speaker 
on  The  Creation  of  a 
Store  Image 


The  model  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth,  is  the  closing  meeting  of  the  convention,  Thursday, 
January  14th,  2:30  P.M.  It  is  a  preview  of  the  event  to  l)e 
sponsored  by  President  Eisenhower  in  April  1960  and  a 
guide  for  retailers  on  how  they  can  conduct  local  versions 
of  the  Conference.  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  former  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ator  and  former  Governor  of  New  York,  will  address  this 
meeting. 

The  Changing  Role  of  Education:  For  Retailers,  For 
Educators,  is  a  joint  session  on  Monday,  January  11th,  9:30 
A.M.,  by  the  American  Collegiate  Retailing  Association 
and  NRMA. 

Downtown  on  Trial,  Thursday,  January  14th,  9:30  A.M., 
is  co-sponsored  by  ACTION  and  the  NRMA  Downtown 
Development  Committee. 

The  Shopping  Center:  What  Makes  It  Click?,  a  joint 
session  by  the  Merchandising  and  Sales  Promotion  Divis¬ 
ions,  is  on  Tuesday,  January  12th,  9:30  A.M. 

Profitable  organization  of  fashion  merchandise  coordina¬ 
tion,  is  the  subject  on  Wednesday,  January  13th,  9:30  A.M., 
sijonsored  by  the  Merchandising,  Sales  Promotion  and 
Smaller  Stores  Divisions. 

Branch  Store  Planning,  an  RRI-Store  Management  Group 


ONE  of  the  most  solidly  packed  programs  in  the  history 
of  NRMA  has  been  planned  for  its  49th  annual  con¬ 
vention  next  month.  An  earlier  start  than  in  previous 
years,  on  Sunday  instead  of  Monday,  will  provide  four  com¬ 
plete  days,  Monday  morning  through  Thursday  evening,  and 
a  total  of  38  sessions.  More  than  215  retailing  and  non¬ 
retailing  experts  will  participate  as  speakers,  panel  members, 
showmen  and  narrators  of  special  events,  discussion  leaders 
and  chairmen. 

The  subjects  to  be  discussed  will  cover  current  topics 
of  interest  to  everyone  in  retailing,  whether  top  manage¬ 
ment  or  middle  management,  whether  merchandiser,  con¬ 
troller,  personnel  manager  or  other  specialist,  as  well  as 
subjects  with  more  special  appeal  according  to  the  delegates’ 
fields  of  work.  A  complete  program  appeared  in  Stores  last 
month.  Here  are  some  of  the  more  general  meetings  and 
special  events  on  the  schedule. 

The  ABO  Curtain-Raiser  luncheon  is  on  Monday,  Janu¬ 
ary  10th  at  noon. 

The  annual  banquet,  Wednesday,  January  13th,  6:45 
P.M.,'  features  an  address  by  Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  president  of  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


H.  Schachtschneider 

Eugene  H.  Wabler 

Fred  C.  Fischer 

Theodore  Schlesinger 

William  F.  Randolph 

Will  preside  at  two 

Will  answer  queries  on 

Is  chairman  of  the 

Talks  about  executive 

Heads  a  Store  Man¬ 

iessions  of  the  Con¬ 

transportation,  receiv¬ 

Employee  Relations 

training  programs  in 

agement  Group  session 

trollers’  Congress 
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ing,  and  marking 

meeting  on  Tuesday 

stores  and  colleges 

on  productivity 
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Harry  L.  Weisman 

Leads  Street  Floor 
Merchandising  for  the 
Teenager,  on  Monday 


James  E.  Lash 

ACTION  executive, 
presides  at  the  joint 
meeting  on  downtown 


James  W.  Rouse 

He  and  Philip  Ham¬ 


mer  ivill  cross-examine 
doivntown 


Clarence  A.  Bartlett 

Smaller  Stores'  chair¬ 
man  presides  at  its 
dinner  meeting 


^  Vou 

C.  Robert  McBrisr  ^ 

Appears  on  two  p,. 
grams:  automation,  gj 

money  management  ^ 


session,  is  on  Wednesday,  January  13th,  2:30  P.M. 

Successfully  Operating  and  Promoting  the  Smaller  Store, 
Wednesday,  January  13th,  2:30  P.M.,  is  by  the  Smaller 
Stores  and  Sales  Promotion  Divisions. 

Turnover,  Key  to  the  Retailer’s  Profit,  by  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division,  Controllers’  Congress  and  Smaller  Stores  Di¬ 
vision,  is  on  Thursday,  January  14th,  9:30  A.M. 

There  are  special  presentations  at  several  sessions. 

Selling  in  the  Sixties,  is  a  dramatic  presentation  by  Sports 
Illustrated  of  how  stores  can  capture  the  new  markets  de¬ 
veloping  in  the  nation,  at  the  Sales  Promotion  Division’s 
meeting,  Monday,  January  11th,  10:00  A.M. 

“Rhapsody  in  Steel,’’  a  motion  picture  in  color,  demon¬ 
strating  a  new  storewide  promotion,  is  at  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  session,  Tuesday,  January  12th,  2:30  P.M. 

Gold  in  Them  Thar  Western  Departments,  is  the  second 
annual  Roy  Rogers-Frontiers,  Inc.  breakfast,  Wednesday, 
January  13th,  8:00  A.M.,  a  Merchandising  Division  session. 

National  Football  League  Enterprises  demonstrates  a  co¬ 
ordinated  merchandising  program  for  the  family  that  ties 
in  with  the  growing  interest  in  this  sport,  at  a  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear  Group  luncheon,  Wednesday,  January  13th, 


REGISTRATION  AND  FEES 


Registration  will  take  place  on  the  Mezzanine  Floor,  Statler 
Hilton  Hotel,  New  York,  lieginning  Sunday,  January  10,  from 
2:00  P.M.  to  7:00  P.M.  Delegates  may  also  register  on  Monday, 
January  II,  and  Tuesday,  January  12,  8:30  A.M.  to  9:00  P.M. 
On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January  13  and  14,  registration 
hours  are  8:30  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M. 

$10  per  individual;  $50  pier  firm,  maximum  (any  nunil)er  of 
representatives).  Non-Member  registration  fee:  $20  per  indi 
vidual  with  no  maximum  per  firm. 

.American  Retail  Association  Executives— no  charge,  upon 
proper  identification. 


ANNUAL  BANQUET 

The  highlight  of  each  year’s  NRMA  Convention  is  the 
Annual  Banquet.  Departing  from  the  traditional  'f'hiir.sday 
event,  this  year’s  49th  Annual  Banquet  will  he  held  on 
WFIDNESDAY,  January  II,  Ireginning  at  6:45  P.M. 


"DUTCH  TREAT"  ON  SUNDAY 

In  order  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  meet  old  friends  :ind 
make  new  ones,  you  are  cordially  invited  to  a  “Dutch  Treat” 
reception  at  the  Terrace  Ballroom  of  the  .Statler  Hilton  Hotel 
from  5:00  to  7:00  P.M.  on  Sunday,  January  10. 


And  two  fashion  shows.  One  by  the  Couture  Group,  New 
York  Dress  Institute  is  at  die  Ready-to-Wear  session,  Mon¬ 
day,  January  11th,  2:30  P.  M.  and  one  by  the  .\merican 
Institute  of  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  is  on  VV'ednesday,  January 
13th,  2:30  P.  M. 

Additional  information  each  delegate  will  want  to  know: 


ASSOCIATION  ANNUAL  MEETINGS 

Fdection  of  NRMA  Directors  and  voting  on  amendments  to 
the  By-Laws  will  l)e  conducted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  which  will  l)c  con 
ducted  at  2:30  P.M.,  Tuesday,  January  12,  in  the  Grand  Ball 
room.  Voting  on  Resolutions  will  take  place  in  the  Cirand 
Ballroom  at  2:30  P.M.,  Wednesday,  January  13.  -Ml  NRM.A 
Members  of  Record  arc  urged  to  attend  these  sessions. 


OFFICIAL  EXHIBIT  HOURS 

The  official  scheduled  hours  for  visiting  exhibits  are  9:00 
.A.M.,  to  6:00  P..M.,  Monday  through  'Thursday.  During  these 
hours  the  exhibitors  will  maintain  a  maximum  stall  to  service 
their  booths,  thus  assuring  rielegates  prompt  and  cotirteous 
attention.  Flxhibits  will  l)e  on  the  C^onvention  Floor,  on  the 
Mezzanine,  and  the  Georgian  Room. 


Arthur  C.  Kaufmann 

Featured  speaker  at 
the  top  management 
session,  Monday 


Milton  Woll 

Speaks  on  the  inde¬ 
pendent  retailer’s  man¬ 
agement  problems 


Richard  H.  Tatlow 

Compares  warehousing 
today  with  its  pros¬ 
pects  tomorrow 


Adele  Simpson 

Presents  a  designer’s 
ideas  on  increasing 
fashion  volume 


Albert  D.  Hutzler 

Chairman  of  a  joint 
session  on  branch  store 
planning,  Wednesday 
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Samuel  Sealfon 

Relates  how  a  smaller 
^tore  attracts  teenage 
customers  regularly 
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Vaughn  Monroe 

Will  host  a  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  breakfast,  cour¬ 
tesy  of  RCA 


John  J.  McGrath 

Heads  a  six-man  panel 
on  how  to  find  and 
keep  executives 


Wheelock  Bingham 

A  top  retail  executive 
gives  his  views  of  re¬ 
tailing  as  a  profession 


David  Bluthenthal 

Chairs  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  on  coordinating 
fashion  merchandise 


David  Marker 

Reports  operating 
economies  in  vertical 
transportation 


49th  ANNUAL  NRMA  CONVENTION  EXHIBITORS 


.l.OOK  Magazine 
.Manpower,  Inc. 

■  The  Maryland  Paper  Box  Co. 

.The  Measuregraph  Co. 

.Merchants  Trade  Journal 
.Merit  Protective  Service,  Inc. 
.Millcraft  Products,  Inc. 

.Modern  Millinery  Box  Corp. 

.The  Monarch  Marking  System  Co. 
.The  Morgan  Sign  Machine  Co. 

.The  National  Cash  Register  ('.o. 
.National  Paper  Box  Mfrs.  Assn.,  Inc. 
•  New  V'ork  Telephone  Co. 

•Otis  Elevator  Co. 

.Amos  Parrish  &  Co.,  Inc. 

.Piece  (ioods  Merchandiser 
.Radio  Corporation  of  America 
Reflector  Hardware  Corp. 
.Remington  Rand 
Result  Displays,  Inc. 

Retail  Packaging  Corp. 

.Reynolds  Printasign  Co. 

.Roy  Rogers  Enterprises 
•Shaw-Walker  Co. 

.Showcard  Machine  Co. 

..Soahar  Co. 

..Sports  Illustrated 

.W.  I..  Stensgaard  &  .\ssociates,  Inc. 

.  The  Store  Kraft  Mfg.  Co. 

.Swain  &  Myers,  Inc. 

.Sweda  Cash  Register,  Inc. 

System  .Auto  Parks  &  Garages.  Inc. 

.  I'riangle  Bag  Co. 

■  United  States  Display  Corp. 

.United  Slates  Steel  Corp. 

.'The  Waddell  Co.,  Inc. 

Alvin  L.  Weidt  &  Associates 
.Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

.  .Willmark  .Service  .System,  Inc. 

..A.  J.  Wood  Research  Corp. 


booth  No. 


Exhibitor 


138,  139  . Addressograph-Multigraph  Corp. 

105  . The  Adley  Express  Co. 

79  . .\ll-.America  Corp. 

■15 . American  District  Telegraph  C.o. 

124 . .American  Express  Co. 

■10-44  . .American  Fixture,  Inc. 

Y  . .American  I.ocker  Co.,  Inc. 

18  . .American  Reciprocal  Insurers 

87  . Automatic  Steam  Products  Corp. 

97  ,  98  . rhe  Bulman  Corp. 

12,  13  . Burroughs  Corp. 

137  . Columbus  McKinnon  Cdiain  Corp. 

63,  64  . The  Columbus  Show  Case  Co. 

39  . Dale  System,  Inc. 

Hartford  Room  .  I..  A.  Darling  Co. 

127,  128  . Dennison  Manufacturing  Co. 

P  . Department  Store  Affiliations,  Inc. 

R,  S . Department  Store  Economist 

29  . Diamond  National  C^orp. 

123,  126  . Diebold,  Inc. 

106  . Duro  Paper  Bag  Co. 

Washington  Room  Edinger-Wyckolf,  Inc. 

14  . Equitable  Paper  Bag  Co.,  Inc. 

116  . Ernest  Novelty  Co. 

D  . Fairchild  Publications,  Inc. 

132-134  . Farrington  Manufacturing  Co. 

16  . Flannery  &  .Associates,  Inc. 

71,  72  . (iarden  Caty  Plating  &  Mfg.  Co. 

E  . Les  Giblin 

N,  O  . Lester  Harrison,  Inc. 

19-22  . International  Business  Machines  Corp. 

28  . Interstate  Bag  Co.,  Inc. 

S. A  . Investigations,' Inc. 

25,  26  . .A.  Kimball  Cjo. 

82,  83  . W.  F.  Lane  &  Bros.,  Inc. 

1,  2  . Le  Febure  Corp. 

32-38  . 1.IFFi  Magazine 

/  . Liiidelow  Customer  Promotion 


27  . ►.  . 

30  . 

107  . 

130,  131  . 

100  . 

K  . 

15  . 

17  . 

3-10,  NA  . 

113-115  . 

93-96  . 

J  . 

91,  92  . 

M  . 


103  . 

Boston  Room 
.'^4,  55,  74.  75 

H  . 

76  . 

F,  G 

119-122  . 

65,  66  . 

13.5,  136  .... 
31  . 


c;  . 

Buffalo  Room 

102  . 

46,  47  . 

129  . 

23,  24  . 

99 

88-90  . 

140 


117 

84-86 


Burton  L.  Kamberg 

dives  a  manufacturer’s 
ideas  on  selling  to 
juniors,  Monday 


Eugene  Charmoy 

Chairman  of  the  Men’s 
and  Boys’  Wear  panel 
discussion  meeting 


Robert  Lauter 

At  the  “Put  ir  Take” 
joint  session  on  turn¬ 
over  and  profit 


Sam  Cardone 

Chairs  ways  of  selling 
more  piece  goods,  by  a 
panel  of  eight 


The  Role  of  Character  Recognition 
In  EDP  Retail  Applications 

By  Henry  F«  Sherwood,  Manager,  Retail  Management  Sciences,  Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart 


IN  most  cases  the  data  processing 
load  in  the  department  store,  both 
for  customer  accounting  and  for  mer¬ 
chandise  management  and  control, 
suggests  that  a  medium-sized  electronic 
data  processing  system  might  be  used 
to  considerable  advantage.  The  rapid¬ 
ly  increasing  cost  of  clerical  help  for 
the  same  quality  work  and  the  decreas¬ 
ing  cost  of  data  processing  equipment 
are  stimulating  the  purposeful  study 
of  these  systems  in  many  stores. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons,  how¬ 
ever,  why  proceeding  with  caution  is 
ittdicated.  First,  there  is  a  lack  of 
trained  personnel.  Indeed,  it  appears 
that  the  production  of  electronic  data 
processing  equipment  is  far  ahead  of 
the  ability  of  retailers  to  use  it. 

Second,  the  problems  of  creating 
the  input  to  the  computer  and  of  re¬ 
entering  documents  produced  bv  the 
computer  into  the  system  have  not  as 
yet  been  satisfactorily  solved.  .\s  we 
all  know  well,  data  processing  starts  at 
the  time  the  media  are  created  atul  not 
in  a  computer  center.  Likewise,  data 
processing  does  not  end  when  output 
documents  are  created.  We  must  be 
concerned  with  how  certain  output 
documents,  such  as  returned  statement 
headers,  can  re-enter  the  system  with¬ 
out  document  translation.  In  either 
case,  the  translation  of  sales  documents 
and  other  media  into  machine-usable 
language  at  present  is  costly,  time  con¬ 
suming  and  error-generating. 

Historically,  the  attempt  to  solve 
the  input  problem  through  the  use  of 
point-of-sale  recorders  creating  paper 
tape  has  failed,  principally  because  of 
economic  reasons.  These  are  reflected 
in  the  initial  outlay  of  capital  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  necessary  devices,  in  the  time 
and  cost  of  editing  punched  paper  tape 
and  in  the  translation  of  this  tape  into 
another  common-language,  punched 
cards. 
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New  Print-Punch  Techniques.  Recent¬ 
ly  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop 
equipment  which  can  read  customer 
account  number  and  amount  informa¬ 
tion,  printed  by  bar-encoded  plastic 
charge  plates.  However,  this  approach 
presents  the  jiotential  user  with  several 
problems; 

1.  Under  stub  a  system  as  presently 
envisaged,  retailers  must  use  punched 
card  sales  checks.  The  cost  of  these 
sales  checks  is  appreciably  greater  than 
the  cost  of  presently  used  paper 
checks;  possibly  two  to  three  times  the 
cost  of  present  sales  checks. 

2.  The  bar  code  is  required  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  conventional  numeric 
account  ntnnber  characters.  This  is 
aesthetically  undesirable  and  techni¬ 
cally  unnecessarv  in  view  of  character 
recognition  techniques  which  have 
been  developed. 

.S.  A  look  at  the  total  data  process¬ 
ing  problem  in  accounts  receivable  in¬ 
dicates  that  some  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  end  product,  which  is  the 
customer’s  statement.  Since  equipment 
is  not  yet  available  which  will  place 
the  bar  code  on  a  statement  header, 
this  portion  of  the  returned  document 
handling  process  would  still  remain 
a  manual  one.  If  such  a  device  were 
available,  there  is  still  no  equipment 
to  read  and  sort  bar-coded  remittance 
advice  stubs.  In  addition,  the  cost  of 
metal  addressing  plates  needed  in  this 
process  would  be  significantly  greater 
than  the  cost  of  ordinary  addressing 
metal  plates. 

4.  Potential  users  who  now  belong 
to  a  common  charga-plate  group  are 
faced  with  issuing  their  own  plate  or 
getting  the  entire  group  to  switch  to 
new  bar  type  plates. 

In  connection  wdth  common  charga- 
plates,  the  need  for  group  action  is 
emphasized,  especially  because  banks 
are  now  competing  for  the  consumer’s 


credit  dollar  with  a  single  plate  which 
authorizes  purchases  at  many  stores 
but  results  in  a  single  bill  being  sub¬ 
mitted  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Another  tyfre  of  imprinter  has  been 
announced  which  will  both  print  in¬ 
formation  and  punch  it  at  the  source 
into  an  IBM  card.  Its  cost  of  less  than 
SI 00  each  is  attractive.  Where  a  store 
is  or  (ould  be  using  punched  card 
tabidating  etjuipment,  this  imprinter 
could  be  given  some  consideration.  A 
workable  prototyf>e  has  not  yet  been 
field  tested,  but  stores  interested  in  this 
development  shoidd  consider  these 
points; 

1.  Re-entry  of  customer  statement 
headers  is  not  possible  unless  jjunched 
remittance  advice  cards  arc  mailed 
out. 

2.  The  system  requires  that  the  re 
tailer  use  punched  cards  as  a  sales  dot 
ument  atul  these  ))unched  cards  must 
be  prc-scored  to  facilitate  punching 
The  cost  of  these  pre-scored  cards  i 
substantially  greater  than  the  common 
tabulating  card. 

If  we  consider  punched  paper  tape 
output  point-of-sale  devices  a  false 
start  and  question  currently  proposed 
imprinting  and  print-punch  tech¬ 
niques,  then  what  may  be  the  answer? 

Character  Recognition  Devices.  First, 
because  of  wider  printing  tolerances 
allowable,  and  also  because  special 
inks  or  ribbons  are  not  required,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
optical  character  recognition  tech¬ 
niques  might  be  used  to  solve  the  in 
put  and  re-entry  problem. 

Second,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  al)il 
ity  to  process  either  paper  documents 
or  punched  cards. 

In  any  event,  the  cost  of  forms  i- 
going  to  be  an  important  factor  in  de 
ciding  the  potential  value  of  any  char¬ 
acter  recognition  equipment.  The 
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breakthrough  is  technologically  within 
sight  ami  should  give  real  impetus  to 
data  piocessing  in  department  stores. 

Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  8:  Smart  has 
participated  in  an  investigation  of 
magnetic  character  recognition  input 
procedures  for  accounts  receivable  in 
a  West  (loast  department  store.  It  be¬ 
came  apparent  early  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  that  presently  available  magnetic 
character  coding  and  recognition  de¬ 
vices  are  not  desirable  for  this  appli¬ 
cation.  The  major  reasons  for  this  are 
that  there  is  no  provision  at  present  in 
the  system  for  re-entry  printing,  and 
at  the  point  of  sale  an  El. SB  type 
font  impression  must  be  c  reated  on  the 
documents  to  be  read  magnetically. 
This  latter  is  a  difficult  task.  Low- 
priced  help  requires  a  high-reliability 
imprinting  device.  Such  a  device  is 
not  now  available  for  magnetic  char¬ 
acter  recognition  utilization. 

The  successful  use  of  either  optical 
or  magnetic  character  recognition  de¬ 
vices  depends  not  only  on  the  imprint¬ 
er  but  on  the  carrier  of  the  informa¬ 
tion,  the  credit  plate.  While  this  may 
seem  to  be  of  secondary  importance, 
stores  and  store  groups  now  in  the 
process  of  ordering  plates  might  give 
some  thought  to  their  possible  future 
use  in  a  character  recognition  system. 
It  costs  no  more  to  specify  and  obtain 
new  plates  suitable  for  character  sens¬ 
ing.  Character  recognition  procedures 
especially  demand  high  imprinting 
equipment  performance  and  plate 
standards.  Retailers  could  not  accept 
or  afford  the  10  per  cent  average  reject 
rate  based  on  imprinted  documents 
which  petroleum  companies  live  with 
in  their  credit  operations. 

This  is  our  conclusion:  Presently 
available  magnetic  character  encod¬ 
ing  and  recognition  devices  are  not 
suitable  for  the  department  store  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  application.  Inter¬ 
nal  use  of  documents  and  the  state  of 
the  art  indicates  utilization  of  optical 
character  recognition  systems,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  cost  of  forms  is  an  important 
factor,  the  need  is  to  have  a  reader- 
sorter  available  which  can  process 
paper  documents  such  as  sales  checks 
in  addition  to  or  instead  of  punched 
cards. 


Based  on  an  address  before  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  Western  .States  Regional 
Group  Convention,  .August  17th,  1959. 


The  Neiu  Solid  State  Computers 


ERNER  STORES  CORP.,  on  De¬ 
cember  2nd,  put  into  operation 
two  Remington  Rand  Univac  Solid 
State  90  C^omputers  to  process  mer¬ 
chandising  data  for  160  of  its  283 
stores.  Addition  of  the  new  system 
to  existing  tabulating  equipment  pro¬ 
duces  sales  data  by  price,  style,  size, 
color  and  type  three  days  faster  than 
previously,  president  Harold  M.  Lane, 
Sr.,  said. 

The  installation  at  Lerner’s  is  the 
first  retail  application  of  the  new'  com¬ 
pact,  more  economical  solid  state  com¬ 
puters  that  use  transistors  and  mag¬ 
netic  core  amplifiers  instead  of  vacuum 
tubes.  Lerner’s  four-part  unit  j(con- 
sisting  of  card  reader,  read-punch  unit, 
printer  and  central  processing  unit) 
is  leased  for  approximately  $14,000  a 
month  and  iKcupies  575  square  feet 
of  space.  Univac  systems  performing 
equivalent  functions  with  vacuum 
tubes  rent  for  about  $35,000  a  month 
and  occupy  more  than  double  the  area 
taken  up  by  a  solid  state  system. 

The  speed  and  accuracy  of  solid 
state  computers,  says  Remington, 
equals  that  of  the  larger-sized  equip¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  they  eliminate 
some  pre-sorting  and  pre-collating  and 
combine  calculating,  reproducing, 
gang-punching,  data-collation  and  tab¬ 
ulating  in  one  run.  Remington  jxjints 
out  that  the  Univac  Solid  State  may 
be  used  with  conventional  wiring  be¬ 
cause  it  requires  less  electric  current 
and  that  it  does  not  require  installa¬ 
tion  of  extensive  air  conditioning  be¬ 
cause  it  radiates  less  heat  than  previ¬ 
ous  computers. 

Originally  designed  for  punched 
cards,  the  solid  state  computer  can 
now  be  used  with  magnetic  tape. 

RCA  System.  RCA’s  51  data  process¬ 
ing  equipment  is  an  all-transistor  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  the  basis  of  an  RCA  Elec¬ 
tronics  Systems  Center  for  Wall  Street, 
New  York  City,  opened  this  fall— the 
second  in  a  series  of  centers  planned 
throughout  the  country. 

The  New  York  center  will  provide 
daily  transactions  records  and  will  do 
bookkeeping  and  billing.  It  will  oper¬ 
ate  round  the  clock  with  RC.A  em¬ 
ployees  and  brokers  will  pay  a  fee 
based  on  their  volume  of  transactions 
and  accounts. 


Character  Recognition.  Burroughs 
Corp.  recently  announced  the  first 
solid  state  computer  system  that  uses 
magnetic  ink  character  recognition 
(that  is,  it  accepts  information  in  let¬ 
ters  and  numbers  instead  of  perforated 
code).  It  was  especially  designed  for 
the  banking  industry. 

What  Computers  Accomplish.  .Al¬ 
though  electronic  computers  are  |)er- 
forming  well  as  a  management  tool  by 
providing  up-to-date  information  on 
which  to  base  decisions,  they  have  not 
resulted  in  the  anticipated  miraculous 
reduction  in  clerical  help,  since  a  sub¬ 
stantial  clerical  force  is  required  to 
supply  and  check  data.  This  conclu¬ 
sion  is  reported  in  a  study  by  the  Con¬ 
trollers  Institute  Research  Foundation 
of  17  companies  using  electronic  data 
processing,  the  results  of  which  have 
been  published  in  Bi;sinf..ss  Experi¬ 
ence  WITH  Electronic  Computers. 
(Controllers  Institute  Research  Foun¬ 
dation,  2  Park  Avenue,  New'  York  16, 

1 91  pages,  $5.00.)  Prepared  by  B.  Con¬ 
way,  J.  Gibljons  and  D.  E.  Watts,  di¬ 
rectors  of  Price,  Waterhouse  8:  Co., 
management  advisory  .services,  the 
study  also  reports: 

Costs  have  generally  exceeded  esti¬ 
mates,  particularly  with  regard  to  pro¬ 
gramming  and  conversion.  The  “pro¬ 
gressive”  approach  of  starting  with 
small  or  medium-scale  equipment 
often  requires  a  great  deal  of  work  on 
systems  design.  The  “building  block” 
approach  is  successful  only  if  the  essen¬ 
tial  nature  of  the  system  is  not  changed 
in  any  way  or  if  a  complete  first-shift 
operation  is  installed  and  building 
consists  of  adding  shifts. 

IBM-NYU  Retailing  Course.  IBM  sent 
30  sales  representatives  of  its  Data  Pro¬ 
cessing  Division  to  school  in  October 
for  a  three-week  advanced  course  in 
retail  selling  and  management  given  at 
the  New  York  University  School  of 
Retailing.  It  was  the  first  time  em¬ 
ployees  of  a  manufacturer  attended  a 
special  retailing  course.  Furthermore, 
although  IBM  gives  its  retail  industry 
sales  force  some  training  in  retailing, 
this  was  the  first  time  the  company 
arranged  for  such  a  complete  and  in¬ 
tensive  course  in  store  operations. 
IBM  plans  to  continue  the  program. 
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Results  of  a  Controllers’  Congress  Survey 


How  Stores  Compensate  Buyers 
For  Branch  Responsibilities 


By  Som  Flaneh  General  Manager,  NRMA  Controllers'  Congress 


ALlMrrEl)  survey  conducted  by 
the  Controllers’  Congress  to  learn 
how  buyers  are  compensated  for  addi¬ 
tional  responsibilities  when  branches 
are  opened  revealed  that  most  stores 
use  existing  bonus  arrangements.  Four 
stores  out  of  47  participating  in  the 
survey  reported  that  they  have  no 
bonus  plans.  Two  of  the  four  said 
their  buyers  receive  no  additional  com¬ 
pensation  when  a  branch  opens  but 
base  salaries  are  adjusted  at  the  start 
of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  most  stores,  therefore,  when  a 
branch  is  added  buyers  get  automatic 
increases  in  remuneration,  since  most 
bonus  plans  give  buyers  a  percentage 
of  sales,  gross  margin  or  contribution 
over  (juota  for  the  departments  they 
manage,  and  the  immediate  inclusion 
of  the  new  branch’s  residts  produces 
an  excess  over  quota. 

However,  since  the  downtown  store 
frequently  suffers  some  volume  loss 
when  a  branch  is  added,  a  few  stores 
figure  this  decline  in  calculating  buy¬ 
ers’  salaries. 

One  reporting  company  said  that 
its  bonus  base  is  the  department’s 
sales  during  the  12  months  prior  to 
the  buyer’s  employment  in  his  depart¬ 
ment.  To  determine  a  buyer’s  bonus 
after  opening  a  branch,  the  sales  base 
remains  unchanged  and  the  store  re¬ 
duces  the  branch  sales  by  the  amount 
of  reduction  in  the  downtown  depart¬ 
ment’s  sales. 

-Most  of  the  responding  stores  said 


they  do  not  change  the  buyers’  base 
salary,  bonus  base  or  bonus  rate  when 
a  branch  is  opened.  As  to  what  change 
or  changes  they  make,  27  stores  said 
they  do  not  change  base  salary,  nine 
said  they  do;  25  said  they  do  not 
change  bonus  base,  13  said  they  do;  29 
said  they  do  not  change  bonus  rate, 
eight  said  they  do. 

When  a  store  does  change  its  bonus 
base  or  rate,  most  often  the  change  is 
effective  in  the  fiscal  year  that  the 
branch  is  opened.  few  stores  make 
the  change  effective  at  the  start  of  the 
next  complete  fiscal  year. 

Actual  practices  vary  a  great  deal 
among  stores  since  bonus  plans  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  based  on  one  or 
several  combined  items  on  the  operat¬ 
ing  statement— e.g.,  sales,  gross  mar¬ 
gin,  turnover,  age  of  stock,  shortages 
requirements  for  minimum  gross  mar¬ 
gin,  turnover,  age  of  stock,  shortage 
and  cash  discounts. 

Here  are  some  of  the  differing  ar¬ 
rangements  for  comjjensating  buyers 
with  branch  store  responsibilities  de¬ 
scribed  by  stores  participating  in  the 
Controllers’  Congress  survey: 

Sales  as  the  Bonus  Base.  In  one  store, 
the  bonus  is  one  per  cent  of  branch 
sales,  effective  as  of  opening  date  of 
the  branch. 

In  another  store,  which  opened  a 
branch  on  -\ugust  1,  1958,  bonuses  for 
the  18  months  subsequent  to  the  open¬ 
ing  are  0.5  per  cent  of  branch  sales. 


W'hen  new  contracts  are  drawn,  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1960,  the  base  will  be  adjusted. 

Sales  Over  Quota.  A  reporting  store, 
which  uses  sales  for  12  months  prior 
to  the  buyer’s  appointment  as  a  quota, 
pays  a  bonus  of  one  per  cent  on  sales 
increases  over  this  base  in  existing 
stores,  plus  0.75  per  cent  of  sales  in 
new  stores  opened  after  his  employ¬ 
ment,  minus  any  reduction  of  down¬ 
town  sales.  The  bonus  for  branch  jier- 
formance  is  effective  in  the  current 
year. 

Margin  Requirements.  A  store  whose 
bonus  was  one  per  cent  of  the  down¬ 
town  sales  increase  over  a  sales  quota, 
provided  gross  margin  requirement 
was  achieved,  reported:  “When  our 
branch  was  opened  in  February,  we 
gave  buyers,  in  addition  to  the  bonus 
for  downtown,  a  bonus  for  the  branch 
based  on  0.5  per  cent  of  branch  sales 
or  $300  whichever  w’as  higher.  All  new 
contracts,  however,  have  consolidated 
arrangements— bonus  is  one  per  cent 
of  consolidated  sales  over  quota,  pro¬ 
vided  gross  margin  requirement  is 
achieved.” 

-\nother  store  pays  a  bonus  equal 
to  one  per  cent  of  main  store  sales 
increases  over  a  quota,  provided  de¬ 
partment  meets  a  gross  margin  re- 
(juirement,  plus  0.5  per  cent  of  branch 
sales  for  the  department,  provided 
combined  parent  and  branch  depart¬ 
ments’  gross  margin  requirement  is 
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met.  When  a  new  branch  is  opened, 
the  bonus  for  branch  performance  is 
effective  at  the  start  of  the  next  fiscal 


Soles  and  Profit.  A  store  said  it  pays 
bonuses  of  two  per  cent  of  sales  in¬ 
creases  over  the  previous  year  plus  10 
per  (ent  excess  gross  profit  over  a 
standard  for  the  department;  for  the 
first  year  of  a  branch,  it  pays  one  per 
cent  of  branch  sales  volume  from  the 
date  of  opening. 

Discretionary.  A  store  assigned  0.5 
per  rent  of  the  branch  volume  to  a 
bonus  fund.  Management  distributed 
bonuses  to  buyers  according  to  its 
evaluation  of  performance  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  department.  The  evaluation 
covered  sales  increase,  gross  margin, 
net  profit,  markdowns  and  inventory 
shortages. 

Fixed  Sum.  The  store  said  it  pays  the 
buyer  a  fixed  dollar  amount  for  each 
branch  under  his  management.  When 
a  branch  is  added,  this  amount  is 
added  to  his  remuneration,  effective  in 
the  year  the  branch  opened. 

Net  Profit.  A  store  reported  that  it 
computes  the  buyer’s  bonus  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  profit  of  the  department 
in  this  way: 

Gross  margin  less  the  following  ex¬ 
penses:  direct  selling,  buying,  buyer’s 
travel,  direct  newspaper  space  and 
cuts,  allocation  of  Divisional  Mer¬ 
chandise  Management  cost,  buying  as¬ 
sistant,  and  flat  charge  of  22  per  cent 
of  sales  for  all  general  overhead.  The 
buyer  is  credited  with  discounts. 

The  buyer  receives  a  percentage  of 
this  net  profit  at  a  rate  determined 
by  sales  performance.  A  typical  ar¬ 
rangement  is:  If  sales  decrease  from 
last  year,  the  buyer  gets  three  per  cent 
of  the  net  profit;  if  sales  increase  from 
0  to  15  per  cent,  the  buyer  gets  four 
per  cent  of  net  profit;  if  sales  increase 
over  15  per  cent,  the  buyer  gets  five 
per  cent  of  net  profit.  When  a  sub¬ 
stantial  branch  is  opened,  therefore, 
the  volume  puts  the  buyer  into  a 
higher  percentage  bracket  than  would 
normal  operations. 

When  a  branch  is  newly  opened, 
the  merchandise  results  of  the  first 
fractional  year  are  included  in  the 
bonus  computation  for  the  buyer. 


Gordon  Creighton 


LINE  UPON  LINE“*^“ 

Doiuntown  Betterment 

Macy’s  announcement  that  branch  stores  ac¬ 
counted  for  more  than  40  per  cent  of  their  total 
business  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  August  1,  1959 
is  one  sign  of  the  times  about  which  there  is  no 
misunderstanding.  It  emphasizes  the  earlier  report 
of  the  MOR  documenting  the  same  trend  trade¬ 
wide.  Boston’s  determination  to  scoop  out,  from 
under  the  sacrosanct  Common,  room  to  park  thou¬ 
sands  of  cars  within  easy  walking  distance  of  its 
great  stores  is  another  leaf  in  the  cold  wind  chilling  the  traditional  trad¬ 
ing  areas.  The  siphoning  off  of  traffic  from  both  the  downtown  stores 
and  their  urban  colonies  by  the  spread  of  discount  heavens  into  green 
pastures  new  is  further  raison  d’etre  for  NRMA’s  Downtown  Develop 
ment  Committee’s  phenomenal  activity  this  year.  ,  ,  ,  The  situation  is 
not  unlike  an  acute  riparian  problem  facing  us  here  in  Maine.  Our 
home  and  a  fine  summer  camp  for  girls  occupy  adjacent  sites  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  one  of  the  large  U’s  made  by  the  Saco  River  as  it  snakes  its  way 
to  the  sea.  For  over  30  years  none  of  us  had  doubted  the  apparently 
perpetual  supply  of  clear,  cool,  mountain  water.  Then,  two  years  ago, 
the  stream  started  to  punch  its  way  through  the  top  of  the  "ox-bow.” 
Inconvenience  for  us,  but  for  the  camp  disaster  loomed  if  sluggish  back¬ 
waters  replaced  the  free-flowing  current.  Expert  rivermen  are  wrestling 
with  nature  to  avert  diversion  of  the  enterprise’s  source  of  success.  Simi¬ 
larly,  distribution  executives  are  trying  to  circumvent  an  analogous  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  economy  of  their  city-sites. 

rue  been  reading  •  ♦  ♦  the  proceedings  of  the  1959  Clinics 
held  at  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City  and  Detroit,  a  combined  research  study 
which  you  and  your  fellow-merchants  simply  must  have  for  guidance  in 
coping  with  your  own  doiuntown  needs.  .  .  .  Extracts:  “Downtown  should 
be  beautiful.  Let’s  take  our  inspiration  from  such  cities  as  Paris  and  Rome, 
which  remain  vital,  living  centers  of  civilization.”— Mayor  de  Lesseps  S. 
Morrison,  New  Orleans.  "Downtown  has  problems.  But  these  are  the 
problems  of  progress  and  not  of  deterioration  or  of  disintegration.  If 
there  were  no  downtown,  it  would  not  be  long  before  people  would 
create  one.”— Louis  D.  Brown,  director.  New  Orleans  Central  Area  Com¬ 
mittee.  “Traffic  problems,  parking  problems,  the  novelty  appeal  of  the 
suburban  shopping  center,  are  all  a  challenge  to  those  who  recognize 
the  absolute  need  for  a  sound  business  core  at  the  center  of  the  cityl 
Your  town  will  be  what  you  want  it  to  be,  for  it  isn’t  your  town,  it’s  you!” 
— Gordon  Dakins,  executive  vice  president,  NRMA.  "In  Kansas  City, 
we  have  used  the  federal-local  program  as  a  major  weapon  in  attacking 
those  worst  areas  surrounding  the  downtown  section— the  choking  collar.” 
—A.  J.  Harmon,  director,  KCRC.  “Outlying  competition  is  not  new— it 
is  just  that  the  shopping  center  is  much  more  clearly  defined  than  scat¬ 
tered  clusters  of  neighborhood  stores.”— Byron  T.  Shutz,  president.  Down¬ 
town  Committee,  KCC  of  C.  “We  promote  special  events  rather  than 
institutional  advertising  ...  we  get  them  downtown  to  see  it  for  them¬ 
selves.”— FrnnA  A.  Colombo,  chairman.  Promotion  Committee,  CBDA, 
Detroit.  “Firmly  convinced  that  the  rebuilding  of  our  city  and  the  future 
of  the  entire  metropolitan  community  dep>ended  upon  a  restoration  of 
the  city’s  heart,  its  downtown  district,  Detroit  courageously  launched  its 
civic  center  development.”— Mayor  Louis  C.  Miriani,  Detroit. 
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Main  floor  departments  at  Bamberger’s  Newark  store  are  enclosed  in 
replicas  of  Swiss  inns,  homes  and  shops.  This  is  the  Christmas  look  of 
the  handbag  department.  With  all  the  wall  space  occupied  by  these 
structures,  the  center  of  the  floor  resembles  an  Old  World  marketplace. 


Bamberger's  "Universal  Christmas" 
Honors  Peaceful  Switzerland 


For  the  second  year,  L.  Bamberger 
&  Co.  is  using  the  theme  of  a 
“Universal  Christmas,”  described  by 
David  L.  Yunich,  president  of  the 
store,  as  “Bamberger’s  message  to  the 
free  world  that  a  retail  store  can  do 
more  during  the  Christmas  season  than 
merely  sell  goods.” 

This  year,  the  Christmas  celebration 
pays  special  honor  to  Switzerland,  in 
recognition  of  this  nation’s  “history 
of  perpetual  peace.”  As  Stores’  cover 
illustration  shows,  the  entire  main 
floor  of  the  Newark  store  is  lined  with 
replicas  of  Swiss  village  houses  and 


shops,  so  that  the  center  is  like  a 
gigantic  market  square. 

Although  Switzerland  takes  the  lead, 
the  craftsmanship  and  traditions  of 
many  other  nations  of  the  free 
world  are  represented  in  the  Universal 
Christmas.  Bamberger’s  Menlo  Park 
branch  has  a  30-foot  long  replica  of  an 
18th  century  English  inn  on  its  park¬ 
ing  lot;  and  the  Plainfield  store  shows 
a  replica  of  Henry  Hudson’s  ship.  The 
Half  Moon,  one-third  the  size  of  the 
original. 

Other  exhibits  in  the  six  Bamberger 
stores  include  drawings  of  Hans  Chris¬ 


tian  Anderson  characters  from  Den¬ 
mark;  a  Japanese  doll-making  demon¬ 
stration;  three-dimensional  views  of 
the  Holy  Land;  a  collection  of  Ameri¬ 
can  men’s  costumes  from  New  Jersey’i 
colonial  days  to  the  present;  two  ex¬ 
hibits  from  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion,  one  of  drawings  by  Eurojjean 
children  and  one  called  Glimpses  of 
Switzerland,  consisting  of  300  photo¬ 
graphic  views  mounted  on  87  panels. 

A  young  couple  from  Amsterdam 
shows  how  wooden  shoes  are  made. 
Four  Saint  Bernard  dogs  were  flown  ! 
in  from  Switzerland  and  have  taken  up  j 
residence  in  a  corner  window  of  the  * 
Newark  store.  A  Swiss  gymnastic  soci¬ 
ety,  a  15-piece  Swiss  band  and  an  al- 
penhorn  blower  are  on  the  calendar  of 
special  events.  The  world’s  largest  pri¬ 
vate  antique  Swiss  music  box  collec¬ 
tion  is  on  exhibit.  Music  in  the  air  is 
a  recording  of  Swiss  music  box  tuna. 
There  are  stamp  and  poster  exhibits: 
several  doll  collections;  a  showing  of 
traditional  Saint  Nicholas  costumes 
from  Denmark;  and  the  International 
.\rt  Needlework  Collection  that  won 
a  gold  medal  at  the  Brussels  Fair  last 
year. 

In  the  Newark  store,  Santa  Claus  is 
established  in  a  Magic  Village  against 
the  backdrop  of  a  model  of  the  Mat¬ 
terhorn,  “towering  symbol  of  man’s 
unyielding  reach  for  peace  on  earth.” 

The  important  institutional  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Bamberger  Universal 
Christmas  is  a  contribution  drive  on 
behalf  of  Pestalozzi  Village,  the  inter¬ 
national  orphan  refuge  in  Switzerland, 
which  shelters  over  300  children.  New 
Jersey  children  are  being  invited  by 
Bamberger’s  to  contribute  to  the 
building  fund  for  a  school  for  these 
children,  with  the  backing  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross.  It  will  be  called 
the  International  Schoolhouse,  and  a 
plaque  in  the  building  will  record  that 
it  is  “a  gift  of  the  children  of  New 
Jersey  to  the  children  of  Pestalozzi 
Village.”  Each  young  contributor  to 
the  fund  receives  a  ladybug  pin,  the 
ladybug  being  the  symbol  on  the  Pes¬ 
talozzi  Village  flag.  Bamberger’s  itself 
is  sending  a  planeload  of  Christmas 
presents  to  the  Pestalozzi  children. 

The  job  of  assembling  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  exhibits  for  the  Christmas 
promotion,  which  is  in  effect  a  vast 
import  fair,  has  been  going  on  for  over 
a  year. 
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fmon- 

ws  o(  Gordon  Dakins  Convalescing.  J.  Gor- 

^meii  don  Dakins,  executive  vice  president 
ETsey’i  of  NRMA,  has  left  New  York  for  a 
ex-  rest,  after  a  mild  heart  attack  that 
istitu-  hospitalized  him  last  month.  He  ex- 
o|)ean  pects  to  l)e  back  at  work  soon,  and 
ses  of  meanwhile  sends  his  heartfelt  thanks 
jhoto-  and  his  Irest  wishes  for  Christmas  and 
mnels,  the  New  Year  to  the  thousands  of 
ordain  friends  who  have  written  to  him  dur- 
made.  ing  his  illness, 
flown 

en  up  New  Drive  for  U.  S.  Sales  Tax.  In 

)f  the  launching  its  campaign  to  secure  wide- 
c  soci-  spread  support  for  the  Baker-Herlong 
an  al-  income  tax  reduction  bill,  the  U.  S. 
dar  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  says: 

5t  pri-  “Any  temporary  loss  of  revenue 
rollec-  could  be  made  up  by  an  excise  tax 
air  is  across  the  board.  [This]  would  reduce 
tunes,  dependence  on  the  income  taxes  and 
tibits:  provide  a  more  stable  revenue.” 
ng  of  .\s  to  the  Baker-Herlong  Bill  itself, 
tumes  the  NRMA  has  taken  no  position.  But 
tional  it  has  restated  its  unqualified  oppos- 
;  won  ition  to  any  scheme  that  proposes  to 
ir  last  purchase  income  tax  relief  by  means 
of  a  federal  sales  tax.  Several  such 
aus  is  proposals  were  made  last  month  dur- 
gainst  ing  the  hearings  on  tax  reform  before 
Mat-  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
man’s  tee.  In  response  to  these  proposals, 
arth."  :  Benjamin  M.  Parker,  chairman  of  the 
fea-  NRMA  Taxation  Committee,  issued 
versal  i  this  statement: 

ve  on  i  “The  policy  of  the  National  Retail 
inter-  i  Merchants  Association  with  respect  to 
rland,  federal  sales  taxes  of  any  kind  is  quite 
New  succinct:  ‘All  excise  taxes  except  those 
ed  by  imposed  on  liquor  and  tobacco,  wheth- 
>  the  i  tr  they  are  imposed  at  the  rnanufac- 
these  I  turers’  or  retailers’  level,  should  be 
f  the  I  eliminated.  Such  taxes  cause  higher 
called  prices  ivith  no  compensating  increase 
rnd  a  |  in  over-all  purchasing  power,  with  the 
1  that  natural  results  of  a  lessening  demand 
New  i  jor  goods  and  services  and  a  lessening 
alozzi  :  of  employment  and  production.’ 
or  to  \  “Sales  taxes  strike  directly  at  the 
1,  the  \  consumer,  regardless  of  the  level  at 
e  Pes-  which  they  are  imposed.  .  .  .  Whether 
itself  the  tax  is  direct  at  the  retail  level,  or 
stmas  hidden  in  the  price  of  the  goods  at  the 
;n.  manufacturer  level,  the  consumer 
chan-  winds  up  paying  far  more  than  the 
stmas  actual  tax.  He  pays  the  collection 
I  vast  bill,  too. 

r  over  “The  sales  tax  strikes  hardest  at 
those  who  can  afford  it  least,  those  con- 
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Hugh  Fraser  (center),  chairman  of  the  House  of  Fraser,  which  recently 
acquired  Harrod’s  of  London,  visited  the  U.  S.  last  month,  and  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  an  NRMA  luncheon.  The  Association  presented  him 
with  a  certificate  of  achievement  in  retailing.  He  is  shown  here  with  J. 
(iordon  Dakins  (left),  executive  vice  president,  and  Nathan  Gold, 
NRMA  president  and  board  chairman  of  Gold  ir  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
With  Harrod’s  volume  of  $80-$85  million  included,  the  annual  sales 
of  the  House  of  Fraser  are  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250  million, 
Mr.  Fraser  told  a  press  conference  which  followed  the  NRMA  luncheon. 
He  proposed,  in  the  course  of  the  meeting,  that  the  Association  hold  its 
spring  1961  board  meeting  in  Glasgow. 


sumers  with  the  lowest  discretionary 
spending  power.  We  are  an  affluent 
nation,  it  is  true,  but  each  year  we  add 
to  our  population  of  retired  persons, 
living  on  fixed  incomes.  We  still  have 
many  wage  earners  in  the  ‘under 
$4,000  a  year’  class.  We  have  many 
large  families,  regardless  of  income 
level,  whose  purchasing  power  would 
be  drastically  reduced  by  a  sales  tax. 
It  is  possible  to  comp>ensate  an  income 
tax  for  different  individual  situations. 
A  sales  tax  cannot  be  so  compensated. 

“Today’s  economy  is  based  on  mass 
consumption.  Mass  consumption  is 
not  possible  without  mass  distribution. 
It  is  the  retailer  who  makes  f>ossible 
mass  distribution,  and  the  consumer 
who  makes  |x>ssible  mass  consumption. 
A  sales  tax  imposes  its  greatest  burden 
on  these  two  groups.” 

This  debate  about  the  sales  tax  has 
been  going  on  for  more  than  a  gener¬ 
ation.  No  amount  of  hair-splitting 
argument  can  change  the  fact  that  a 
sales  tax  is  a  bad  tax. 

Its  “soak-the-poor”  effect  can  be 
mitigated  by  exempting  fcxxi,  rents 
and  medical  care,  as  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
proposes.  But  the  effect  is  still  there, 
and  it  still  violates  the  sound  princi¬ 
ple  of  taxing  according  to  ability  to 
pay  which  is  the  basis  of  the  federal 
income  tax  system. 

Exf)ediency,  not  principle,  has  made 
the  sales  tax  a  part  of  the  taxation 
structure  of  our  own  states  and  cities 


and  of  many  national  governments. 
(The  late  E.  C.  Stephenson  of  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  incidentally, 
used  to  cite  figures  to  show  that  there 
was  an  inverse  relationship  between  a 
government’s  reliance  on  a  sales  tax 
for  revenue  and  the  country’s  standard 
of  living.  The  higher  the  proportion 
of  the  revenue  from  sales  taxes,  the 
poorer  the  national  economy.  And  the 
history  of  sales  taxes  has  been  unvary¬ 
ing:  once  established  in  a  peacetime 
taxation  system,  they  are  continuously 
increased.) 

Federal  sales  tax  profX)sals  were  re¬ 
jected  in  the  early  days  of  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration.  NRMA  is  rea¬ 
sonably  confident  that  they  will  be 
rejected  now,  no  matter  how  much 
effort  is  made  to  make  the  sales  tax 
appear  attractive  by  associating  it  with 
legislation  to  reduce  the  income  tax. 

Wool  Import  Restrictions.  The  Wool 
Fabric  Tariff  Quota  and  the  Geneva 
Wool  Fabric  Reservation  are  barriers 
to  orderly  trade  and  should  be  re¬ 
moved  permanently,  said  the  NRMA 
this  month  in  a  statement  filed  with 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In¬ 
formation.  Presented  by  John  Hazen, 
NRMA  vice  president  for  government 
affairs,  the  statement  attacked  the  cut¬ 
off  device  that  jumps  tariffs  on  im¬ 
ported  wool  products  from  25  per  cent 
to  45  per  cent  when  these  imports 
reach  five  p>er  cent  of  domestic  produc- 
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tion.  In  a  blunt  and  challenging  re¬ 
statement  of  the  retail  position  that 
the  channels  of  international  trade 
shoidd  he  freed  of  obstructions,  Mr. 
Hazen  said: 

“The  Geneva  Wool  Fabric  Reserva¬ 
tion  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Wool  Fabric  Tariff  Quota  represent 
a  disrupting  influence  to  us  who  have 
a  desire  to  see  a  sound  program  of 
national  policy  in  this  area.  A  free 
market  place  cannot  exist  under  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  type  being  here  dis¬ 
cussed.  While  the  initial  purpose  of 
the  Wool  Fabric  Tariff  Quota  was  no 
doid)t  to  restrict  imports,  in  effect  the 
quota  has  done  damage  to  .American 
businessmen.  The  American  consumer 
is  truly  the  one  who  suffers  most  when 
trade  barriers  are  erected. 

“We  question  the  use  of  this  device 
which  was  established  to  protect  Amer¬ 
ican  producers.  The  threat  of  the  cut¬ 
off  obviously  sounds  a  warning  to  all 
those  who  wish  to  use  the  product 
being  so  treated.  Hence  there  is  a 
speed-up  in  purchases  of  imported 
woolens,  in  a  desire  to  beat  the  inevit¬ 
able  increase  in  duties.  A  distortion 
in  normal  trade  patterns  results.” 

Errors  in  Fur  Labeling.  Because  some 
fur  manufacturers  are  still  not  observ¬ 
ing  the  letter  of  the  Fur  Labeling  Law 
in  regard  to  putting  the  proper  re¬ 
quired  information  on  the  garments’ 
tags,  one  large  retailer  has  decided  to 
check  every  fur  tag  that  comes  into  the 
store  and  to  charge  the  manufacturer 
for  any  labeling  errors  discovered. 
This  was  reported  by  William  Bur- 


ston,  manager  of  the  Merchandising 
Division  of  the  NRMA. 

Having  once  been  cited  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  this  store  is 
making  sure  of  no  rcjjetition  by  assign¬ 
ing  a  member  of  the  controllers’  staff, 
familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  to  examine  every  tag  on  every  gar¬ 
ment  that  comes  in.  Any  tags  found 
with  errors  will  be  replaced  by  the 
store  and  a  charge  of  25  cents  for  each 
such  tag  will  be  made  against  the 
manufacturer’s  account. 

In  a  two-week  experimental  period, 
the  store  stated,  more  than  800  labels 
had  either  to  be  corrected  or  replaced. 

The  manufacturers  “certainly  have 
available  copies  of  the  act,”  the  store 
noted,  “and  the  cost  of  preparing  a 
proper  label  is  no  more  than  prepar¬ 
ing  an  improper  one.”  The  store 
urged  other  fur  retailers  to  adopt  sim¬ 
ilar  measures  in  order  to  stop  mis¬ 
labeling.  “At  this  point,”  the  store 
spokesman  declared,  “we  don’t  dare 
place  a  fur  garment  on  the  selling 
floor  without  a  complete  check  of  the 
label.” 

“It  is  sad  to  think,”  commented 
Mr.  Burston  on  leleasing  the  store’s 
report,  “that  this  should  continue  to 
occur  after  the  seven  years  that  the 
Fur  I^tbeling  Act  has  been  on  the 
books.” 

Alfred  B.  Cohen,  of  Kirby  Block  & 
(^o.,  and  chairman  of  the  NRMA’s 
Retail  Fur  Council,  on  being  informed 
of  the  store’s  plan,  said: 

“I  think  this  retailer  isn’t  acting 
aggressively  enough.  I’ve  been  sug¬ 
gesting  for  a  long  time  now  that  when 


a  shipment  is  received  that  has  wroim  " 
labels  on  the  garments,  the  whole  ship.  ’ 
ment  should  be  immediately  returnfd  * 
exjjress  collect  plus  the  cost  of  the  in¬ 
ward  transportation.  ’ 

“I  visit  manufacturers  constantly  ' 
I’ll  find  errors  in  their  tags  and  will  * 
point  them  out.  Of  course  they’re  ’ 
corrected.  But  a  week  or  two  later  on 
another  visit  I’ll  find  either  the  same 
errors  or  others. 

“While  the  retailer  has  the  responsi- 
sibility  under  the  law  to  see  that  the 
labels  are  correct,  the  primary  and 
initial  responsibility  is  the  manufac 
turer’s.  It  isn’t  that  the  labels  art 
wilfully  incorrect.  It’s  because  the 
owners  of  the  firms  haven’t  impressed 
their  jjcople  with  the  seriousness  of 
the  law’s  demands— and  that’s  because 
the  manufacturers  themselves  aren't 
serious  about  it. 

“It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
two  manufacturer  associations,  the 
wholesalers’  organization  and  the 
FIFC  have  all  been  coopeiative  with 
us  in  every  way.  Despite  this,  some 
manufacturers  continue  to  disregard 
our  appeals.” 

Father's  Day  Merchandising.  Januaty 
will  be  a  Father’s  Day  Market  Month, 
a  time  for  men’s  wear  rnanufacturen 
to  present  their  new  lines  and  special 
Father’s  Day  merchandise  to  retailers, 
using  show  room  presentations  to 
stimulate  retailers  with  ideas  on  how 
to  merchandise  the  Father’s  Day  Items 
and  getting  widespread  trade  press 
coverage  of  market  news.  June  1st  will 
be  the  starting  date  for  mass  impact 


NRMA  Calendar  for  I960 

49th  Annual  NRMA  Convention  January  10-14  New  York,  Hotel  Stafler 

Electronics  Seminar,  Retail  Research  Institute  February  8-12,  San  Francisco,  St.  Francis  Hotel 

Home  Furnishings  Conference,  Merchandising  Division  April  6-7  New  York,  Biltmore  Hotel 
NRMA  Retail  Clinic  and  Board  of  Directors  Meeting  April  21-22  Dallas,  Hotel  Statler 
Sales  Promotion  Division  Convention  April  24-27  Phoenix,  Paradise  Inn 
Traffic  Group  Convention  April  26-28  Boston,  Somerset  Hotel 

Credit  Management  Division  Convention  May  2-5  Chicago,  Hotel  Sherman 
Controllers'  Congress  Convention  May  31 -June  3  Pittsburgh,  Statler-Hilton  Hotel 

Smaller  Stores  Division  Meeting  June  6  New  York,  Hotel  Statler 

Retail  Fur  Council  Dinner  Meeting  June  7  New  York,  Hotel  Statler 

Management  and  Personnel  Seminar,  Store  Management  and  Personnel  Groups 

June  20-24  Boston,  Harvard  Business  School 

NRMA  Retail  Clinic  and  Board  of  Directors  Meeting  October  18-19  Montreal,  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel 
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Store  Heads  Visit  Southern  Furniture  Market 


Top  management  of  seven  department  stores  in  the  Mutual  Buying 
Syndicate  spent  three  days  at  the  recent  furniture  market  in  the  south. 
Photographed  as  they  ended  the  tour  at  the  Southern  Furniture  Exposi¬ 
tion  Building  in  High  Point  were  (left  to  right):  Henry  Prange,  Jr., 
H.  C.  Prange  Company,  Sheboygan,  IFis.;  Isidore  Pizitz,  Pizitz,  Birming¬ 
ham;  //.  H.  Bennett,  Z.C.M.I.,  Salt  Lake  City;  F.  J.  Bradley,  Mutual 
Buying  Syndicate;  R.  A.  Sommerhof,  Erie  Dry  (ioods  Company,  Erie, 
Pa.;  P.  Ctuerrieri,  Kresge-Newark,  Inc.;  N.  J.  Stefan,  Mutual  Buying 
Syndicate;  Russell  J.  Charles,  Bowman’s  Department  Store,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  and  Nelson  K.  Neiman,  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne. 

Fibers  and  Fabrics  News 


gational  advertising  on  an  industry¬ 
wide  basis  of  men’s  wear  gifts  for 
father’s  Day, 

These  dates  w'ere  set  by  an  industry¬ 
wide  meeting  of  men’s  wear  manufac¬ 
turers,  trade  associations  and  retailers, 
sponsored  by  the  Father’s  Day  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  NRMA’s  Men’s  and 
Bovs’  Wear  Group  and  held  in  New 
York  at  the  end  of  November.  Com¬ 
mittee  chairman  Sydney  S.  Rosen- 
zweig,  vice  president  of  Mutual  Buy- 
ing  Syndicate,  presided. 

Attended  by  representatives  of  nine 
of  the  largest  buying  offices,  12  trade 
associations  and  13  major  men’s  wear 
manufacturers,  the  meeting  was  held 
to  formulate  ways  in  which  the  men’s 
soft  goods  trade,  on  all  levels,  can  at¬ 
tract  a  larger  share  of  the  growing  dol¬ 
lar  volume  spent  for  Father’s  Day  gifts 
in  recent  years. 

Some  of  the  suggested  measures: 

►  More  exciting  merchandise  and 
ideas  from  manufacturers,  perhaps 
with  special  packaging. 

►  Emphasis  on  quality  and  value 
and  on  the  better  priced  lines. 

►  Preparation  of  an  advertising 
supplement  to  be  used  cooperatively 
by  stores  of  a  town  for  insertion  in 
local  papers. 

►  More  promotion  of  gift  certifi¬ 
cates  as  a  way  of  improving  men’s  wear 
sales  generally  and  particularly  sales 
of  items  such  as  hats,  w'hich  don’t  sell 
well  in  June  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

►  .More  promotions  by  retailers, 
using  aids  and  themes  supplied  by 
manufacturers  for  effective  -window 
and  interior  displays;  retail  tie-ins 
with  national  brand  advertising;  Fath¬ 
er’s  Day  boutiques  or  gift  bars;  re¬ 
minder  signs  in  other  departments 
such  as  girls’  wear;  more  use  of  such 
tangible  gimmicks  as  the  blue  ribbon 
badge  and  other  aids  the  P'ather’s  Day 
Council  offers. 

►  Setting  up  local  Father’s  Day 
committees  to  stimulate  stores  to  do 
more  promotions. 

►  More  assistance  for  stores  from 
buying  offices. 

►  A  session  at  the  1961  NRM.A  an¬ 
nual  convention  on  how  to  improve 
Father’s  Day  men’s  wear  sales. 


New  Wash-and-Wear  Control.  The 

Sanforized  Division  of  Cluett,  Peabody 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  has  developed  a  new  elec¬ 
tronic  test  instrument  for  measuring 
the  smoothness  of  a  wash-and-wear 
fabric  before  and  after  laundering. 
Wash-and-wear  fabrics  distributed  un¬ 
der  the  new  “Sanforized-Plus”  trade¬ 
mark  must  meet  requirements  of 
smoothness  after  washing  as  measured 
by  this  “Smoothness  Evaluator’’  plus 
the  Sanforized  standard  of  shrinkage 
resistance.  They  must  also  pass  estab¬ 
lished  tests  for  crease  recovery,  tensile 
strength  and  tear  strength, 

"Lycra"  and  a  New  "Orion."  Du¬ 
Pont’s  Fiber  K  gets  out  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage  and  into  production  as 
“Lycra.”  Its  major  use  for  some  time 
will  be  in  foundation  garments.  Surg¬ 
ical  hosiery  and  swimsuits  will  be 
another  logical  application  once  suffi¬ 
cient  production  is  established. 

The  newest  form  of  DuPont’s 
“Orion”  fiber  is  “Orion”  21,  which 
has  a  reversible  crimp  that  gives  it  a 
high  degree  of  elasticity  for  knitwear. 
Now  making  its  appearance  in  a  few 
sweater  lines,  “Orion”  21  is  said  to 
insure  cuffs  and  waist  bands  that  won’t 
sag  or  stretch.  The  crimp  is  a  perma 
nent  attribute  of  the  fiber  itself,  and 
the  original  shape  of  the  garment  is 
said  to  be  “renewed”  with  every  wash¬ 
ing  or  dry  cleaning. 


Wool  Finishes  and  Processes.  Proban, 
Ltd.,  of  Manchester,  England,  is  mar¬ 
keting  a  finish,  called  “Immacula,” 
which  is  said  to  give  durable  creases 
or  pleats  to  wool.  The  finish  is  applied 
by  the  cloth  finisher;  then  a  special 
pressing  technique  is  used  by  the  cut¬ 
ter  to  give  the  wool  its  permanent 
“set”  in  the  finished  garment.  The 
process  was  developed  by  researchers 
at  Leeds  University,  working  under  a 
grant  from  Marks  &  Spencer. 

Reports  from  the  Wool  Bureau  are 
that  the  Sironized  process,  which  will 
eventually  put  all-wool  garments  into 
the  wash-and-wear  classification,  is  not 
yet  ready  for  commercial  use.  How¬ 
ever,  experimental  work  with  apparel 
manufacturers  is  to  be  started  soon. 

Drapery  Fabrics.  Courtaulds  (.Ala¬ 
bama)  Inc.  has  announced  a  colorfast¬ 
ness  guarantee  for  the  life  of  the  fab¬ 
ric  in  every  range  of  draperies  and 
drapery  fabrics  in  which  all  the  color 
is  100  per  cent  Coloray.  Tags  and 
drapery  package  inserts  will  carry  the 
guarantee. 

Industrial  Rayon  announced  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  washable,  wrinkle-resist¬ 
ant  rayon  fabric  for  use  in  draperies. 
So  far  the  fabric  has  only  its  labora¬ 
tory  name  of  300  WH.  Draperies  made 
of  it  are  said  to  be  machine  washable 
and  to  require  little  or  no  ironing. 
Industrial  Rayon  worked  wich  the 
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Warwick  Chemical  Division  of  Sun 
Chemical  Corp.  on  this  development. 

Carpet  Fibers  and  Fabrics.  Car{)ets 
containing  DuPont’s  new  "Orion” 
Type  37  fiber  will  be  introduced  at 
the  Chicago  Home  Furnishings  Market 
next  month  by  C.  H.  Masland  &  Sons 
and  Alexander  Smith.  .  .  .  .Mohawk 
(Carpet  .Mills  and  Alexander  Smith 
will  show  carjjets  made  of  Chem- 
strand’s  new'  texturized  continuous  fil¬ 
ament  nylon  yarn,  called  "Cumuloft.” 

.  .  .  Bigelow  has  introtluced  the  first 
carpet  of  solution-tlyed  nylon.  It  is 
called  Dorleigh  Weldweve.  The  fast¬ 
ness  of  the  colors  to  cleaning  agents  is 
said  to  facilitate  removal  of  stains  by 
spot  cleaning.  .  .  .  The  James  Lees 
group  of  eight  new  carpet  qualities  to 
be  introduced  next  month  features  a 
brilliant  range  of  colors  in  wool.  The 
color  clarity,  says  Lees,  is  made  po.ssi- 
ble  by  new  scouring  methods  that  pro¬ 
duce  a  whiter  wool  fiber. 

Rainwear  Promotion.  DuPont’s  "Show¬ 
case  of  Showerwear”  promotion  for 
“Zelan”  began  last  month  with  a 
campaign  directed  to  cutters:  will 
come  to  its  climax,  at  the  consumer 
level,  on  March  5th  on  the  national 
television  program,  “Show  of  the 
Month.”  Spot  announcements  listing 
retail  outlets  for  “Zelan”  treated  rain¬ 
wear  will  follow  the  “Show  of  the 
Month”  program  in  at  least  10  major 
trading  areas. 

Celanese  Teen-Ager  Plan.  A  fall  1960 
fashion  promotion  for  teen-agers, 
sponsored  by  Celanese  in  conjunction 
with  Seventeen  Magazine,  will  feature 
the  fabrics  and  fashions  which  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  two  companies  found 
to  be  most  popular  among  young  girls 
throughout  the  country.  Called  the 
“Datesetter”  promotion,  it  will  break 
in  November  1960  with  color  ads  in 
Seventeen  and  special  retail  promo¬ 
tions  in  15.3  cities,  .\ccording  to  Cel¬ 
anese,  the  participating  stores  have 
Seventeen  Magazine  Fashion  Councils, 
are  putting  in  special  charge  accounts 
for  teen-agers  and  adding  special  teen¬ 
age  departments. 

.\t  a  meeting  held  in  New  York, 
November  30th,  300  representatives  of 
mills,  converters  and  retailers  were  in¬ 
formed  about  the  fabrics  and  fashions 
the  830  survey  participants,  aged  13  to 


19,  said  they  prefer.  These  will  be  the 
basis  of  forthcoming  Celanese  promo¬ 
tions.  They  include:  Arnel  jersey  in 
white  and  in  pleated  short  dresses: 
.\rnel  and  Orion  jersey  in  print  and 
plain  combinations  for  dressy  sepa¬ 
rates:  tlresses  and  blouses  of  black 
cre|)e:  printed  moire  in  ensembles; 
satin  prints  and  plains.  Brocade  and 
ottoman  were  also  very  popular  among 

^  ^  Books  for 

Rk  taii.  .Advertising  and  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion,  Third  Edition.  By  Charles  M. 
Edwards,  Jr.  and  Russell  Brown, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.  J.  705  pages:  $7.95. 

d'his  is  an  up-to-date  revision  of  the 
standard  textbook  on  retail  promotion 
practices  and  techniques.  No  part  of 
the  sales  promotion  tlepartment’s  work 
is  left  unexplained,  from  type  selec¬ 
tion  to  sales  analysis;  from  publicity 
budgeting  to  the  writing  of  television 
commercials.  Some  of  the  23  chapters 
are  new;  others  are  revised;  all  are  as 
indispensable  as  ever  to  students  of 
jjiomotion. 

I'liE  Fobe  Lexti'res  in  Retaii.  Dis- 
iRiBiiTON,  Third  Series,  1958-1959.  Di¬ 
vision  of  Research,  Harvard  Business 
.School,  Boston.  145  pages;  $3.00. 

There  are  six  papers  in  this  series. 
The  speakers  represent  a  wide  variety 
of  businesses— a  wholesale  drug  com¬ 
pany,  an  automobile  manufacturer, 
a  supermarket  chain,  a  general  mer¬ 
chandise  retailer,  a  high  fashion  spe¬ 
cialty  store  and  a  variety  chain— but 
the  business  of  each  is  to  sell  merchan¬ 
dise  at  retail. 

I'he  authors  of  these  papers  are: 
Herman  C.  Nolen,  president  of  Mc¬ 
Kesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  whose  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  role  of  the  wholesaler 
in  today’s  distribution  are  pertinent 
to  the  department  store  field  as  well 
as  the  drug  business; 

George  Romney,  chairman  and 
president  of  .American  Motors  Corjjo- 
ration,  who  gives  a  lively  history  of 
this  lively  company  and  the  way  it 
went  about  revolutionizing  the  U.  S. 
car  market: 

Sidney  R.  Rabb,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  general  manager  of  Stop  &: 
Shop,  Inc.,  who  describes  supermarket 
development  and  the  place  of  non¬ 
food  items  in  his  merchandising  plans 


teen-agers.  And  bulky  sweaters,  par 
ticularly  decorated  styles,  were  want¬ 
ed.  Voting  on  color  alone,  the  girh 
chose  blue  first,  green,  especially  in 
olive  tones,  second. 

Along  with  the  survey,  an  essay  con¬ 
test  was  conducted  and  the  12  winner 
appeared  at  the  meeting  wearing  out¬ 
fits  made  on  the  basis  of  the  survev 
findings. 

Retailers  I 

and  follows  up  with  some  forthright 
advice  to  department  stores; 

Edward  Gudeman,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  merchandising,  .Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Go.,  who  presents  a  full  and 
candid  “profile”  of  Sears’  history,  or¬ 
ganization  and  merchandising  policies; 

Stanley  .Marcus,  president  of  Nei- 
man-Marcus  C:o.,  who  talks  about  the 
problems,  the  social  and  economic  in¬ 
fluences  and  the  excitements  of  fash¬ 
ion  merchandising:  and 

CJeorge  L.  Cobb,  president  of  S.  H. 
Kress  R:  Company,  who  chose  for  his 
description  of  the  variety  store  todav 
the  title  “Is  Bigness  Bad?” 

For  the  department  store,  specialty 
store  or  variety  store  executive,  these 
papers  (including  those  by  speakers 
who  may  seem  far  from  his  own  field) 
are  packed  with  ideas  and  challenge. 
Fhey  provoke  thought,  response,  argu¬ 
ment.  Here,  for  example,  is  Mr.  Rabb, 
head  of  the  supermarket  chain  speak¬ 
ing: 

“I  venture  to  predict  that  depart 
ment  stores  will  find  it  desirable  and 
profitable  to  establish  discount-house- 
type  units  adjacent  to  supermarkets 
in  a  substantial  number  of  locations. 
.Such  units  will  have  a  streamlined 
operation,  with  a  minimum  of  serv¬ 
ices,  with  very  carefully  determined 
categories  of  merchandise,  and  with 
basic  selections  of  only  faster-mov¬ 
ing,  popular-price  merchandise  within 
these  categories.” 

.And  here  is  what  Mr.  Gudeman  had 
to  say,  during  a  question-and-answer 
period  after  his  lecture,  about  .Sears' 
production  contract  arrangements 
with  selectetl  manufacturers; 

“We  would  always  like  the  manufac 
turer,  if  po.ssible,  to  give  us  some 
where  around  40  per  cent  to  60  per 
cent  of  his  total  production  and  to  sell 
the  other  60  per  cent  to  40  per  cent 
under  his  own  brand  name  to  leading 
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department  stores.  We  think  it’s  very 
go^  if  a  manufacturer  has  to  rub 
shouliters  with  department  store  buy¬ 
ers  and  with  their  problems  and  learn 
from  them.  We  don’t  like  to  take  100 
per  cent  of  the  output  of  a  factory. 
That  doesn’t  mean  that  in  certain 
cases  we  don’t  take  100  per  cent,  but 
we  much  prefer  to  have  it  be  about  50 
per  cent  to  the  outside,  50  per  cent 
to  us.” 

Reading  these  pages,  you  will  find 
Stanley  Marcus  calling  planned  abso- 
lescence  “immoral  and  impractical 
too;”  (ieorge  (]obb  alily  defending 
chain  retailing  as  a  healthy  force  in 
distribution,  an  influence  that  sharp¬ 
ens  efficiency  throughout  the  retail 
field  and  brings  the  consuming  public 
many  benefits. 

(ieorge  Romney,  examining  many 
reasons  why  the  Rambler  caught  pub¬ 
lic  fancy  and  what  kind  of  future  it 
opens  up  for  the  car  manufacturer, 
suddenly  breaks  into  the  exact  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  department  store  mer¬ 
chandiser: 

“American  .Motors  is  trying  to  make 
available  a  ‘wardrobe’  of  cars  to  fit  the 
United  States  car  buyers’  varying  needs 
and  desires.  We  think  we  are  entering 
the  age  of  car  wardrobes,  with  multi¬ 
ple-car  ownership.” 

The  Harvard  Business  School  stu¬ 
dents  who  attend  the  Tobe  lectures 
each  year  are  a  fortunate  group,  for 
they  are  getting  a  master’s-eye  view  of 
retail  distribution.  This  third  series 
of  lectures  is  in  the  same  stimulating 
tradition  as  the  earlier  ones.  Retailers 
who  enjoy  their  profession  will  enjoy 
these  published  paf>ers  very  much. 

Departmental  Merchandising  Re- 
SLT.Ts  IN  Small  Department  Stores 
1956-58.  By  Edgar  H.  Gault.  Bureau 
of  Business  Research,  The  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  .Arbor,  Mich.  Ill 
pages,  110  tables,  $4.00. 

This  is  an  analysis,  in  considerable 
detail,  of  merchandising  data  secured 
from  nine  non-competing,  independ¬ 
ently-owned  department  stores,  each 
with  annual  sales  volume  betw’een  $2.5 
million  and  $5  million,  and  all  located 
in  the  Great  Lakes  regicjn. 

The  University  of  Michigan  has 
been  collecting  small  department  store 
data  for  the  past  30  years.  Mr.  Gault’s 
able  introductory  analysis  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  competitive  situation  of  the  small- 
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er- volume,  independent  department 
store  is  a  capsule  history  of  its  mer¬ 
chandising  experience  since  1928.  Be¬ 
sides  the  110  departmental  tables  com¬ 
paring  merchandising  and  operating 
results  of  1956,  1957  and  1958,  there 
are  10  chapters,  with  figure  exhibits, 
showing  three-year  trends  in  individ¬ 
ual  departments’  sales,  markup,  mark- 
downs,  gross  margin,  employee  dis¬ 
counts,  stock  turns,  age  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  credit  and  collections,  and  trans¬ 
actions. 

This  intensive  analysis  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  small  group  of  stores 
should  be  valuable  to  all  stores  in  the 
$2  to  $5  million  category.  The  stores 
examined  here  are  facing  conditions 
that  are  fairly  typical  for  this  ’size  of 
store  anywhere  in  the  country.  Locat¬ 
ed  in  downtown  districts,  they  have 
been  affected  by  the  population  shift 
to  the  suburbs,  by  the  competition  of 
suburban  shopping  centers  and  by  the 
change  in  consumer  spending  patterns, 
in  which  automobiles  and  home  main¬ 
tenance  have  assumed  increased  im¬ 
portance.  Variety  stores,  supermarkets 
and  other  outlets,  constantly  expand¬ 
ing  their  merchandise  range,  have  cut 
into  markets  that  the  department 
stores  considered  their  own  before  the 
war.  At  the  same  time,  over-all  popu¬ 
lation  growth  has  partially  offset  these 
effects.  “The  result,”  says  Mr.  Gault, 
“is  an  annual  sales  volume  that  has 
shown  little  change  since  1948,  but 
w’hich  has  not  shared  in  the  general 
increase  in  buying  power  since  that 
year.” 

Pt:NCHE:D  Card  Training  Manual. 
Retail  Research  Institute  of  NRMA. 
18  pages;  to  NRMA  members,  $2.50 
per  copy  or  $1.50  in  quantities  of  five 
or  more.  I'o  non-members  of  NRM.A, 
$4.00  per  single  copy;  $3.00  in  quan¬ 
tities  of  five  or  more. 

Prepared  by  Ethel  Langtry,  director 
of  the  Retail  Research  Institute,  and 
presented  jointly  by  RRI  and  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  (iroup  of  NRM.A,  this  manual 
describes  each  of  the  basic  machines 
used  in  retail  tabulating  departments, 
and  the  whole  procedure  of  punched 
card  jjrocessing.  It  is  written  for  de¬ 
partment  employees  in  the  control  and 
accounting  divisions,  and  should  be  a 
valuable  supplement  to  the  training 
work  of  supervisors  and  training  de¬ 
partment  representatives. 


T(x:ether  We  Stand,  by  Sylvan  Got- 
shal.  Washington,  D.  C.  Public  .Affairs 
Press,  77  pages,  $3.25. 

In  Together  We  Stand,  Sylvan  Got- 
shal  has  written  a  love  letter  to  Erance. 
It  is  not  only  his  but  the  love  letter 
of  every  American  who  remembers 
his  history.  Ever  since  the  founding 
of  this  country  the  destinies  of  the  two 
have  been  inextricably  bound  to¬ 
gether. 

Actually,  Mr.  Gotshal’s  letter  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  thinking  American  and 
especially  to  the  policy-makers  in 
Washington.  It  is  an  appeal  for  con¬ 
tinued  understanding  of  our  gallant 
friend,  and  of  the  problems  with 
which  she  is  beset  and  whose  solution 
she  is  seeking  in  her  own  way  but  at 
no  expense  to  fundamental  freedoms. 

Mr.  Gotshal  can  write  with  author¬ 
ity  on  French  and  American  relations. 
He  is  of  French  and  German  descent. 
His  interest  in  France  is  life-long  and 
his  love  for  her  fills  his  large  heart. 

He  shows  a  France  interested  in 
colonial  America  and  sympathetic  to 
the  first  stirrings  of  our  desire  to  be 
free  from  English  domination.  I’m  sure 
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he’ll  agree  that  France’s  interest  was 
not  entirely  unselfish— she  was  at  con¬ 
tinual  war  with  England— neverthe¬ 
less  France’s  aid  was  generous  and  cru¬ 
cial  to  our  success.  Also,  France’s 
thinkers  inseminated  our  thinking, 
and  our  example  inseminated  theirs, 
as  their  own  Revolution  showed. 

Mr.  Gotshal  describes  the  two  na¬ 
tions’  concurrent  history  in  the  19th 
century  and  in  the  two  World  Wars  in 
the  20th.  Throughout,  France  stood 
by  .‘\merica  and  America  stood  by 
France. 

This  is  ail  preliminary  to  Mr.  Got- 
shaTs  chief  concern,  which  is  what  has 
happened  to  our  relations  since  World 
War  II. 

Twice  since  that  cataclysm  America 
has  failed  her  friend.  We  have  not 
seen  the  Algerian  situation  with 
France’s  eyes.  Instead  of  support¬ 
ing  her  position  in  the  UN,  we  “ab¬ 
stained,”  and  the  resulting  vote  humil¬ 
iated  her.  In  the  Suez  situation  we 
actively  interferred  against  her  (and 
against  England  and  Israel),  to  our 
profound  regret,  as  we  now  see  it. 

I’m  sure  that  Mr.  GotshaTs  love  for 
France  would  not  blind  him  to  stand 
with  her  if  she  were  wrong.  Tm  sure 
he  would  wish  to  set  her  straight  if  she 
were  wrong.  I  say  this  because  many 
.\mericans  have  found  it  difficult  to 
justify  France’s  policies  in  Algeria, 
and  even  his  apologia  in  Together  We 
Stand  doesn’t  reduce  the  difficulty. 
However,  de  Gaulle’s  latest  proposals 
make  good  sense  and  it  is  at  least  one 
man’s  opinion  that  these  proposals 
will  serve  to  return  .\merican  popular 
opinion  to  France’s  side. 

Mr.  Gotshal’s  chief  point  is  that  un¬ 
der  Eisenhower  we  have  been  moral¬ 
istic  and  not  realistic,  and  we  must  be 
realistic  and  not  moralistic.  We’re 
being  guided  much  to  much  by  what 
Russia  may  or  may  not  be  thinking 
or  doing.  If  we  must  talk  morals,  then 
it  is  immoral  of  us,  Mr.  Gotshal  im¬ 
plies,  to  forget  history.  Also,  if  we’re 
to  be  realistic,  we  may  again  need 
France  in  the  cold  war  and— Heaven 
forbid  I— the  possible  hot  war  against 
Communism. 

Hence  his  title,  which  is  the  heart 
of  his  argument.  Standing  together 
our  future  is  secure.  Secure,  too,  is  the 
future  of  all  men  who  believe  in  the 
individual  and  in  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all— William  Burston. 


All-Day  Background  Music.  A  tape 
player  that  will  play  eight  hours  of 
continuous  music  in  stereo  or  non- 
aural  and  then  repeat  the  program 
automatically  has  been  intriKluced  by 
Tape-Athon,  Inc.,  Englewood,  Calif. 
The  player  is  available  in  jxirtable  size 
for  the  small  store,  in  a  cabinet  version 
for  larger  premises. 

Lightweight  Shipping  Bags.  Henry  B. 
Katz  Inditstries,  Inc.,  of  859  Sumner 
.Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.  offers  a  cush¬ 
ioned  shipping  and  mailing  bag,  made 
from  single-faced  corrugated,  with  a 
self-seal  closure  and  a  built-in  zip  cord 
opener.  C^alled  Zip-Pak,  the  new  bag 
has  a  single  Hap  closure  and  a  tear 
cord  built  into  the  bottom  of  the  bag 
for  easy  opening.  The  manufacturer 
says  that  both  of  these  features  are 
unique,  and  that  the  bag  is  50  per 
cent  lighter  than  bags  with  macerated 
filling.  There  are  10  sizes  available. 

New  NCR  Model.  Twenty-one  separate 
totals  are  available  in  The  National 
(^ash  Register  Company’s  new  Class  33 
accounting  machine.  Automatic  credit 
balances  are  obtained  from  all  21 
totals;  the  machine  may  be  pro¬ 
grammed  to  effect  as  many  as  four 
totals  in  one  operation;  and  the  de¬ 
pression  of  a  single  key  automatically 
totals  all  21  totals  in  sequence,  making 
possible  a  complete  daily  statement  of 
posting. 

A  built-in  electric  typewriter  with 
72  characters  facilitates  accurate  de¬ 
scription  of  all  entries  and  simplifies 
auditing.  The  Class  33  is  also  avail¬ 
able  without  a  typewriter. 

The  machine  will  automatically  de¬ 
termine  if  the  operator  has  made  an 
incorrect  pickup  of  an  old  balance, 
and  will  eliminate  the  incorrect  pick¬ 
up.  A  single-key  reverse  entry  control 
provides  instant  correction  of  errone¬ 
ous  postings  and  reversal  of  account¬ 
ing  entries.  For  more  details,  write 
Product  Information,  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  Dayton  9,  Ohio. 


Have  rou  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

Tht  Anti-Shoplifiimg  Training  Fiim  — 

PROTECTIVt  FILMS,  INC. 

17S  5th  Ave.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


Electronic  Bill  Changer.  An  automatic 
dollar  bill  changing  machine  was  in- 
trtxluced  at  the  National  Automatic 
Merchandising  .Association  convention 
last  month.  It  accepts  a  $1  bill  and 
returns  change.  The  operation  is  elec¬ 
tronic.  The  machine  can  be  modified 
to  accept  bills  of  other  denominations 
and  to  dispense  various  combinations 
of  change  to  fit  particular  needs.  It  is 
produced  by  the  A.  B.  T.  Division  of 
Atwood  Vacuum  Machine  Company, 
Rockford,  Ill.  Distribution  is  on  a 
leasing  basis,  confined  for  the  present 
to  major  metropolitan  centers. 

Lighting  Maintenance  Economy.  A 

bcxiklet  describing  a  relamping  plan 
for  users  of  large  quantities  of  fluor¬ 
escent  lamps  is  available  from  West- 
INGHOUSE  Electric  Corp.,  Lamp  Di¬ 
vision,  Box  388,  Bloomfield,  N,  J.  It 
is  entitled  “Group  Relamping  Plan;" 
shows  how  time  and  money  can  be 
saved,  and  provides  sample  calcula¬ 
tions  to  help  the  user  create  his  own 
relamping  schedule. 

Handbook  of  Display  Fixturing.  The 

new  catalogue  published  by  L. 
Darling  Clompany  on  its  Vizusell  dis¬ 
play  equipment  is  also  a  handbook 
guide  on  the  best  presentation  meth¬ 
ods  for  different  types  of  merchandise. 
Eighty-four  pages,  in  color,  it  is  avail¬ 
able  on  request.  Write  L.  A.  Darlini; 
Company,  Dept.  -150,  Bronson,  Mich. 

Parrish  Display  Service.  The  new 

Display  Service  Division  of  Amos  Par¬ 
rish  &  Co.,  New  York,  will  provide 
both  syndicated  display  material  and 
custom  work,  and  will  serve  only  one 
store  in  a  city.  The  first  issue  of  a 
quarterly  catalogue  of  syndicate  ma¬ 
terial  was  issued  last  month.  It  shows 
posters,  backgrounds,  die-cut  and  three 
dimensional  displays  and  other  pro¬ 
motions  material  for  January-to-Easter 
store  events. 

"Talking"  Elevators.  The  five  new 
Westinghouse  automatic  elevators  now 
being  installed  at  Dayton’s,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  have  “voices.”  A  recorded  tape 
reminds  the  customer  to  press  the  but¬ 
ton  for  her  floor,  even  to  “release  the 
doors,  please,”  if  she  detains  the  ele¬ 
vator  by  holding  the  doors  open. 
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“DARLING, 

IT’S 


“...IF  THERE’S 
SOMETHING 
YOU  WANT’’ 


EASY...” 


WHEN 
YOU  CAN’T 
LEAVE  HOME 


customers  and  profitable  for  you?  Why  not 
call  your  local  Bell  Telephone  Business  Office 
now  and  ask  for  a  review  of  your  telephone 
sales  situation?  No  obligation,  of  course. 


More  and  more  busy  housewives  throughout 
the  country  are  acting  on  this  good  advice  . . . 
but  is  your  store  benefiting  by  encouraging 
telephone  shopping  that’s  pleasant  for  your 
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He  saves 


you  money... 
because 
he  never  graduates 


This  card  ...  a  certificate  of  excellence  . . .  identifies  a  man  qualified  to  save  you  money. 
He  is  The  National  Cash  Register  Company  Serviceman. 

The  NCR  Serviceman  spends  from  18  to  24  months  in  the  Training  School  at 
the  factory  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Actually  the  time  spent  is  equivalent  to  more  than  two 
years  in  college.  BUT  he  never  graduates.  His  training  continues  as  new  products  and 
methods  are  introduced. 

Ever)'  Serviceman  is  bonded.  This  means  you  can  depend  upon  him  to  be  trust¬ 
worthy  as  well  as  reliable  and  competent. 

The  most  economical  way  for  you  to  acquire  his  services  is  through  a  National 
Maintenance  Agreement.  This  will  save  money  for  you  and  guarantee  top-quality  work¬ 
manship. 

With  him  on  the  job,  your  mind  can  be  free  from  worry.  Let  him  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  condition  of  your  Money-Saving  National  Cash  Registers,  Accounting 
Machines  and  Adding  Machines. 

Call  your  nearest  National  office  for  details.  More  than  300  points  of  service 
are  conveniently  located  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


THE  HMTIOMAL  CASH  RECISTER  COMPAHY  dayton  9,  ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  75  YEARS  OF  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 
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